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| AHE terms upon which the Italian debt has 

been settled this week are extraordinary. 

The principal is not to be repaid to us at 
all. All Mr. Churchill is asking the Italians to do is 
to give us for sixty years about one-sixth of the annual 
interest which the British taxpayer has to pay upon 
the money which we borrowed and lent to Italy. 
At the end of sixty years we shall have to shoulder 
again the full burden of the Italian debt. The Italian 
Government justly prided itself on having obtained 
from America terms more lenient than have been 
accorded to any other European debtor; but Mr. 
Churchill has been more lenient still. He has not only 
agreed to accept four and a-half millions a year (for 60 
years) in full settlement of a debt of £6090,000,000 upon 
which we have to pay nearly 30 millions a year in 
interest alone, but he has agreed to give back to Italy 
the 22 million pounds’ worth of gold which was deposited 
in the Bank of England by way of partial security for 
the loan. Moreover, Italy’s debt to America is smaller 
than her debt to Great Britain, yet Italy is to make 
to America a much larger annual payment. If Italy 
were to repay us on a strictly commercial basis she 
would have to pay about forty millions a year. She 
could not, perhaps, manage so large a sum, but she is 
prosperous now and could easily pay twelve or fifteen 


millions. Why has Mr. Churchill agreed to four and 
a-half ? 








K * * 


We certainly do not know the answer to the question. 
The policy pursued by the British Treasury in the 





matter of war debts seems to us altogether incompre- 
hensible. It hastens to settle with our creditors in 
full and then proceeds to let off our debtors for pay- 
ments so absurdly small as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning in the Budget. Mr. Baldwin may be an 
*‘ honest ’”’ man, but he has shown himself to be the 
most expensive luxury that the British taxpayer has 
ever had to pay for. To pay our debts and yet forgive 
our debtors puts us no doubt in a proud position in 
the world, just as did the successful efforts of the 
Treasury to re-establish the gold-parity of Bank of 
England notes. But the latter has had to be paid 
for by a vast army of unemployed and the former 
is to be paid for by cutting down the educational 
facilities provided for British children. It is all very 
well to be generous when one can afford it, but there 
is surely nothing admirable in the vicarious generosity 
which Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill are exercising 
at the expense of the poorest section of their fellow- 
countrymen. The Italian newspapers are delighted 
with Mr. Churchill’s generosity. Count Volpi also, 
we imagine, is delighted with his unexpected success. 
But it is English children who apparently will have to 
pay for it all. 
* * * 


Sir Alfred Mond’s resignation from the Liberal Party 
is chiefly important because it will probably mark the 
end of “ coalitionism.” Sir Alfred was a Conservative 
Free-trader, in fact if not by profession, and naturally 
therefore he was one of the leading potential supporters 
of a new Liberal-Conservative coalition. His departure 


will strengthen, we suppose, the position of the Liberal 
Party in the country, especially if other “‘ Coalitionist ” 
Liberals should decide to follow his example. 


But it is 
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quite clear that a purge of that sort will be of very little 
value to the Liberals unless they can contrive to com- 
pose their domestic differences and accept, in fact as well 
as in form, the leadership of the only effective leader 
they possess in the House of Commons. If they can do 
this the defection of Sir Alfred Mond and his friends may 
prove to be a gain rather than a loss. If they cannot, 
then there will be an end of them. As for Sir Alfred 
Mond, we suppose that he will resign his seat and lose it. 
Later, however, he will probably get a Conservative seat, 
and afterward perhaps a seat on the Conservative front 
bench. And why should he not? He is an able as well 
as an ambitious man, and his inclusion in the present 
Cabinet would certainly raise the average of its combined 
intelligence. 
* * * 
The Prime Minister has been delivering more of his 

** soothing-syrup ” speeches this week. After a careful 
study of them we can only say, in the words of Queen 
Victoria when she was told a risky story, ““ We are 
not amused.” Of course, there is nothing risky about 
Mr. Baldwin. He is infinitely nice. But his nice 
phrases and nice hopes and nice promises barely conceal 
what is generally behind—that is to say, either nothing- 
ness or something nasty. His references to unemploy- 
ment and to education are typical examples. The 
passage dealing with the latter in the Sunderland speech 
on Wednesday was especially disingenuous. How can 
it be pretended that the Board’s notorious Circular and 

Memorandum do not call a halt to educational progress ? 

What the Government is doing, said the Prime Minister, 

is “‘ to invite the local authorities . . . to make certain 

that the utmost value is being got out of every penny.” 

No doubt; but the Government is also forbidding 
the local educational authorities to spend a great 

many pennies in ways in which they ought to be 

spent. On one point, the abolition of the Poor Law, 

we are glad to see that Mr. Baldwin talks better. He 

has got the arguments for this right, and Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s Bill, when it appears, will have public opinion 

behind it, on the broad issue at least, if not on every 

detail. Opposition will, of course, come from the 

Guardians, and it will, no doubt, be vigorous, despite 

the efforts of members of the Government to counter it 

in advance. Some of these efforts, by the way, seem 

a trifle overdone. Sir Kingsley Wood announces that 

*“‘the Government recognises the good services which a 
large number of Boards of Guardians have rendered.” 

That is very well. But what does he mean by adding 

that, “it would be one of the proposals that would be 

laid before the House of Commons that services so 

unselfishly and efficiently rendered might be continued’”’? 

Reform of the Poor Law means abolition of the Guar- 

dians. They cannot both go and stay. 


a * * 


At Stirling Mr. Baldwin made a surprisingly violent 
attack on the building Trade Unions, and one which 
conveyed a very misleading impression of the trouble 
which has arisen over the Weir house. Surely the 
Prime Minister knows that “ steel’ houses of various 
types are being built in considerable numbers in various 
parts of the country, without any opposition from the 
building Trade Unions. These Unions do not object 
to “‘ steel” houses as such, but to the rates of wages 
paid by Lord Weir’s firm—and by no other—for building 
them. As we understand the position, there would be 
no opposition from the Trade Unions if Lord Weir 
would agree to pay building trade rates of wages. The 


Unions may be right or wrong in insisting on this point ; 
but it is surely quite unfair to stigmatise them as if they 





— 


were objecting to alternative methods in building 
altogether. There is, we believe, a strong case agai 
the “ Weir” house on many grounds; but this is not 
the case the Unions are putting forward, and My 
Baldwin ought to be well aware of this fact. And it jg 
certainly the case that an acceptance of lower wages 
on “ Weir” houses would make it very difficult for the 
workers to sustain the rates now being paid to workers 
employed on “ steel”’ houses of other types, and indj- 
rectly might well affect the whole level of wages in the 
building industry. This, of course, is what the oper. 
atives fear. They may be right or wrong ; but criticism 
of their attitude by a man in Mr. Baldwin’s position 
ought, at any rate, to be free from misrepresentation, 


* * * 


Is the Government going to ignore another King’s 
Speech pledge, by dropping the Factories Bill this 
session? The Bill is a non-party measure, drafted 
before the Labour Government took office. It has 
all round support, and it is badly wanted. Consolida- 
tion is long overdue; the last consolidating Act was 
passed in 1901, and subsequent piecemeal legislation 
has made the present situation complicated and con- 
fusing. As regards detailed reforms, we need up-to-date 
statutory provision for lighting, ventilation, and sanita- 
tion in all factories. We need improved provision for 
safety ; the development of industry in the last twenty- 
four years has produced new dangers and more acci- 
dents. (In 1924 there were 169,723 accidents in 
factories and workshops, a large proportion of them due 
to machinery.) We need also a proper statutory 
regulation of hours of work. The present legal working- 
day for women and young persons is 10—10} hours, 
as fixed by the Act of 1847. It is true that the normal 
day in most factories is well below this; but the law 
nevertheless does allow any employer who chooses to 
subject his women and girls to unduly long hours. Some 
employers do so choose, and it is scandalous that a 
civilised society in 1926 should give its sanction to a 
practice which is both cruel and bad economy. The 
Prime Minister has often protested his sympathy for 
the worker, and his belief in a proper organisation of 
industry. No one doubts his sincerity. But why 
should he not prove it now by saying: “‘ There shall 
be a new Factories Act” ? 


* * * 


Mr. McKenna’s speech this week at the Midland 
Bank meeting has attracted a good deal of attention. 
Yet he said only what every student of economics 
knows to be true—that our success in restoring the gold 
standard was due quite as much to the course of prices 
in America as to any action on our side, and that the 
deflation which was our means to its restoration has 
been the chief factor in causing the widespread 
unemployment of the past few years. We all know this; 
but it is refreshing to have it plainly stated by a great 
banker. For nothing is more certain than that, if the 
general mass even of the politically conscious publie 
had understood this fact five years ago, the gold standard 
would not have been restored. Public opinion would 
never have tolerated the artificial manufacture of 
trade depression and unemployment in order to 
achieve financial stabilisation. There are, of course, 
still differences of opinion, largely based on differences of 
interest, on the question whether the return to the gold 
standard, on a basis of pre-war parity, was worth while. 
Our own view has always been, quite definitely, that 
it was not. Mr. McKenna apparently agrees, but says 
that it is not worth while to argue the point now 
that the thing has been done.. It is, however, in our 
view, amply worth while to emphasise the enormous 
power which banking and financial policy have over 
the course of trade, wages and employment. For, even 
if this particular question is for the time settled, other 
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ints, involving @ similar conflict between the views of 
and industrialists, may at any time arise. 

The public had better understand clearly that since the 
Peace this country has been governed far more effec- 
tually by the banking interests than by all the successive 
administrations which have struggled with the problems 


of office. 


* * * 


The railwaymen have this week performed a remark- 
able volte-face. \ast week, by a large majority, they 
rejected the award of the National Wages Board, and 
nted to the companies a demand that it should 
not be put into effect. But on Monday, after an 
unsuccessful interview with the companies’ represen- 
tatives, they reversed their decisions and, by a narrow 
majority, accepted the award just as it stood. The two 
points at issue were, first, the decision to reduce the 
wages of workers newly entering the service or promoted 
to adult grades, and secondly, the Board's obiter 
dictum that the existing base rates are not to be regarded 
as irreducible minima. The double rates of payment 
for the same class of work was regarded as a dangerous 
step towards a general reduction of wages, and was 
therefore very unpopular with the men. But the other 
point was at least equally important. For it was the 
cardinal principle of the settlement made between the 
railwaymen and the Government in 1919 that the base 
rates, as distinct from the cost of living advances, should 
be treated as irreducible in future wage negotiations. 
The Wages Board has now laid it down that it is not 
bound by this decision. But the Government did 
undoubtedly give a promise, and it is not clear what the 
position would be if the Board were actually to propose— 
as it has not done—reductions below the base rates. 
The companies would presumably take their stand on the 
Board's statement, and the men in the Government’s 
promise. But this point will now be left over for settle- 
ment till it arises as a practical question, which it may 
never do. Meanwhile, Mr. Thomas has again demon- 
strated his adroitness in wriggling out of an awkward 
situation, and his astonishing hold over the railwaymen. 
He has won again, but this time he had no margin to 
spare; the voting was very close. 


* * * 


It is now a good deal more than a year since the 
engineering workers opened negotiations with the 
employers on the question of an advance in wages. 
The discussions were protracted. Last summer they 
were adjourned pending an appeal to the Government 
to get the conventions of the International Labour 
Organisation put into force in the chief Continental 
countries. Nothing except fair words coming of this 
endeavour, the Unions pressed for the consideration 
of their claim. Meanwhile, tired of waiting, the London 
engineers began a movement of their own for a local 
advance. Both national and Iccal negotiations were to 
have taken place this week, but the London employers 
then refused to discuss the question of wages at all 
until a dispute at one particular works, over the non- 
Unionist question, had been settled, or the men now on 
strike over it had returned to work. It has apparently 
been the policy of the employers to draw out the nego- 
tations on every possible pretext, but the national 
negotiations, we understand. are now at last being 
resumed. Wages in the engineering trades are, of 
course, very low, and the Unions, severely thinned by 
unemployment, are in a bad position for strike action. 
But there are signs that in the chief centres the men are 
Weary of the delay, and there is a danger of local strikes 

1éss something is done very soon to get the question 
adjusted. The trade position in engineering has ad- 
mittedly in some degree improved, and, in view of the 
Wages now being paid, the first claim on any surplus 

uld be for an advance. The engineering industry 


has such need of highly skilled labour that it should be 


the last to try to maintain itself on a basis of sweated 


wages. Yet this is what is happening to-day, with the 
result that many of the best men have emigrated, and 
the supply of skilled apprentices has been dangerously 


reduced. 
* * a 

Two undergraduates at Oxford have just been 
presented by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
with the alternative of resigning all connection with the 
Communist Party, and all advocacy of Communist 
a or immediate expulsion from Oxford. The 

ice-Chancellor apparently took this action on a 
suggestion from the Government, and on the ground 
that these particular undergraduates had been con- 
cerned in Communist propaganda among Indian 
students at the University. This seems to us a serious 
and unfortunate step, whoever may have inspired it. 
If we allow Indians to come to Oxford, we must allow 
them precisely the same freedom as we allow to other 
students ; and we can imagine nothing more calculated 
to arouse seditious feelings in their minds than a restric- 
tion such as the Vice-Chancellor has imposed on the 
intercourse of other students with them. On the more 
general question, a University, with its traditions of 
academic freedom, ought to be the very last body to 
institute any prosecution on ground of opinion. These 
young Communists are probably foolish; but are they 
more foolish than the authority which believes that the 
best way of countering Communist propaganda is by 
the making of Communist martyrs ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : There is not likely to 
be determined opposition in the Oireachtas to the 
proposal to establish a separate coinage for the Free 
State. While it is doubtful if any popular demand 
exists for Irish coins, so long as these are, in Mr. 
Blythe’s phrase, securely anchored to the English 
pound the country is not unduly perturbed by an 
experiment that we are assured will bring a little grist 
to the Treasury mill. Even Belfast views the departure 
with sorrow rather than anger. It is true that, in 
addition to the temporary confusion which the new 
coins will cause in border areas, their introduction tends 
to complicate the question of future unity by deepening 
the suspicion that the South is bent upon developing 
along lines antagonistic to Northern ideals. This fact, 
however, is no longer of supreme practical importance. 
Many people are beginning to see that it would be saner 
politics to face the truth that the ideals of the two areas 
are divergent, and strive to secure a working arrange- 
ment that would minimise the clash between them. 
So far neither side has shown itself willing tou make 
sacrifices in the interests of unity; on the contrary, 
the sacred name is invoked only in the hope that it 
may extort surrenders from opponents. Belfast may 
be expected to proclaim that the South is deliberately 
snapping the last links if, as is now certain, it challenges 
the decision of the House of Lords to permit an appeal 
to the Privy Council on grounds that would suggest 
the right of an English tribunal to impose a veto upon 
the legislative powers of the Oireachtas as defined by 
the Constitution. Had the Law Lords held by their 
original decision that the right of petition should be 
limited to cases which raised some grave question of 
public principle, no dispute would have arisen. To 
give permission to appeal on grounds that could be 
interpreted as asserting a claim to review the land 
settlement as decreed by the Oireachtas was bound to 
provoke a challenge. Ministers are not anxious to push 
matters to extremes, but if the Law Lords are deter- 
mined to exercise their technical rights they are likely to 
discover that the Free State, which possesses the 
constitutional status of Australia and South Africa, 
will follow the example of these Dominions in dispensing 
with the Privy Council as a final court of appeal. .. 
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RED, WHITE AND YELLOW 


HE storm that blew up in Manchuria last week 
has passed away—for the moment. Protests 
and threats from Moscow, appeals from 

Peking, and some prudence, no doubt, on the part of 
Chang Tsu-lin have restored uneasy peace on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The Russian manager, M. Ivanoff, 
and those who were arrested with him, have been 
released. The normal traffic of the railway is to be 
resumed, and troops are apparently to be carried “ on 
the basis which has existed up to now—that is to say, 
to be credited to the account of the section of the rail- 
way’s income belonging to the Chinese Government.” 
Other less urgent matters are still under discussion, 
and will be the subject of a further decision between the 
two parties concerned. Particular emphasis is laid 
by different commentators, according to their taste, on 
the Soviet victory or the Soviet embarrassment. Even 
the least anti-Bolshevik Englishmen may perhaps feel a 
little Schadenfreude over the whole affair. The Russians 
had undeniably a good legal case, and Chang Tso-lin's 
action was high-handed and provocative. But other 
Powers, whom the _ Bolsheviks anathematise as 
Imperialist bullies in China, have also good legal cases, 
and it is amusing to see the big stick brandished by 
the angels of love in the Kremlin. It is amusing to be 
told that the assertion of Russian claims on this railway 
are “‘in the interest of the Chinese masses.” And 
it is amusing to have Pravda and Izvestia talking 
in the accents of the Morning Post of “ rights” and 
** prestige ’? that must be upheld at any cost. When 
we have finished smiling, however, there is more serious 
matter to be thought about. Those who can put 
aside passion and prejudice will welcome the accord 
that provides an escape from an immediate danger ; 
but they will hardly imagine that it means there is no 
more danger behind. The clash of Red and Yellow and 
White in the Far East leaves little ground for 
complacency. 

The Soviet policy is at bottom what the Tsarist 
policy was—a realpolitik. Ever since Russia became 
a great State she has been pushing eastward to the warm 
water. At the end of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century she was fencing with the 
then powerful Chinese Empire. In the nineteenth 
century she was manceuvring on the Amur, and 
colonising on the coast of the Maritime Province. Of 
the continued encroachments made in the last generation 
of the ancien régime there is no need to speak here ; 
it is enough to say that Russia had secured, by diplo- 
macy or by force, a large lump of China, and that she 
was probably the most dangerous, and certainly the 
most unscrupulous, of the Powers in the Far East— 
not even excluding her particular rival, Japan. But, 
surely, it will be objected, the Bolshevik Revolution 
altered all this. It did, and it did not. The Bolshevik 
Revolution made Eastern Siberia for a year or two the 
battleground of Red and White Russians, and of Red 
Russians and Japanese. When these contests were 
settled, the victorious Bolsheviks set themselves to 
work out a new policy adapted to their ideals, but 
adapted also to their material wants. Their ideals were 
different from those of the Tsarists, but what they 
wanted—economic control and expansion in the Far 
East—was essentially the same. In order to establish 


— 


themselves in China, they judged it tactically necessary 
to weaken the position of other Powers, and the blunders 
of those other Powers were an invaluable assistance 
to the efforts of Joffe and Karakhan and the rest of 
the Russian agents. But, however altruistic the 
Bolshevik policy may appear to the more innocent of 
the Chinese nationalists, the Bolsheviks themselves 
are well aware how much self-interest it embodies, 
By the famous Treaty of May 31st, 1924, Russia ip 
fact gives away shadow and keeps substance. She 
abandons concessions and extra-territorial jurisdiction 
that were not of much use to her. She remits, like 
other people, her share of the Boxer indemnity, She 
recognises Outer Mongolia as an integral part of China 
and agrees to withdraw her troops therefrom. Ip 
return she gets, in addition to an immense reputation 
for generosity, some pretty solid advantages. De jure 
recognition puts the Soviet Ambassador in his Legation 
and the Soviet Consuls in their consulates. Outer 
Mongolia, though it belongs to China, does not belong 
to her too absolutely. For, as M. Chicherin has put 
it, Mongolia enjoys practical] autonomy in both internal 
affairs and foreign relations. It has a Red Government 
in full sympathy with Moscow, which is occupied, 
amongst other things, in training the Mongol youth to 
arms. There is also a project on foot for equipping 
the country with a Chita-Urga railway. Nor, when 
it was a question of giving things up, did the Russians 
give up Vladivostock and the Far Eastern Province, 
We do not say that they should have done so; we 
merely recall the fact that this valuable property on 
the Pacific coast was acquired from China no more 
honestly than the British colony of Hong Kong, which 
some people tell us ought in justice to be restored 
toChina. Finally, there is the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
over which the Bolsheviks and Chang fell out last week. 
This great artery runs through thecentre of Manchuria; 
it shortens the distance from Vladivostock to Chita, 
and has immense economic as well as military import- 
ance. The Russians who built it a generation ago 
realised both its direct value, and its indirect value in 
the opportunities it would offer for the development of 
Manchuria. And the Russians of to-day are equally 
alive to the advantages they hold by virtue of their 
joint control. Again, we do not grudge them their 
control; from the point of view of the general interest, 
indeed, it is far more likely to be efficiently managed 
in Russian hands than in Chang Tso-lin’s. But this 
“ servitude’ nevertheless is something that has to 
be taken seriously into account in the Chinese problem. 
It is a source of friction between Russians and Chinese; 
it is a factor in the delicate relations between Russians 
and Japanese. 
So far as the railway question can be isolated, it 
is primarily a matter of co-operation between the 
Bolsheviks and Chang. That, however, is not easy, for 
the Bolsheviks hate Chang as heartily as he hates them. 
Nor is the trouble merely local. It is projected, 8° 
to speak, throughout China by the Soviet policy, 
which supports Chang’s opponent, the Christian General 
Feng, and the nationalist cause, which is represented, 
or is supposed to be represented, by Feng. Chang 's 
for Russia the tool or accomplice of the “‘ Imperialist 
Powers,” and of Japan in particular. There, obviously, 
can be seen ground for anxiety. If Chang and the 
Russians come to blows, then all the armed bandits 
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of China will soon be on the move. And every big 
move in this scuffle means more distraction for China, 
less hope of a settlement with the West, more risk 
af defensive, perhaps even of offensive, interference. 
We hope that any such collision will be avoided ; 
jut we shall feel more comfortable about it when we 
ye Russia and the “Imperialist Powers” agreeing 
ponestly to cease using the Chinese war-lords as their 
stalking-horses. 

But there is a larger issue in the background. In 
the secular rivalry between Russia and Japan, Chang 
is merely an episode. What they are contending for 
is Manchuria and the littoral. Japan’s eagerness to 
atend her footing on the mainland is no secret. The 
Yaritime Province alone, it is estimated, has some 
two million acres capable of producing a rice crop that 
yould support six million people. And there are other 
possibilities. A prominent Japanese publicist wrote a 
var or two ago: “ The exploitation of forests, mines 
and fisheries in Far Eastern Russia, the navigation of 
the Amur, etc., are enterprises which await Japanese 
apital, skill and labour.” Not unnaturally, the 
Russians take a somewhat different view of the case! 
We are not suggesting, of course, that Russia and 
Japan are thinking of war, or that the Japanese are 
aiming at territorial acquisitions. At this moment, 
indeed, their principal concern is to keep their Chinese 
markets, and to that end they are showing a conciliatory 
font to the Chinese nationalists, willing to make any 
concessions save in the way of a tariff which would 
injure their trade. But the larger issue is there, and 
Tokio and Moscow continue to watch jealously each 
other’s moves in the rich field where both covet control. 
It is possible that with good wil] and common sense 
this rivalry may end not in a fight, but eventually in 
a accommodation that will satisfy both sides. But, 
in the meantime, is there anything for the rest of the 
world to do beyond sitting by and hoping for the 
best? Plainly, there can be no question of any 
direct interference with the relations of those two 
Powers. But it is equally plain that the policy which 
this country and others pursue in China may have a 
very important influence. A united and contented 
China would make more than anything else for stability 
and peace in the Far East. Is a united and contented 
China a vain dream? Perhaps it is, but we shall not 
be convinced of it till we have seen the Powers who 
ire now at loggerheads with the Chinese doing some- 
thing more effective than crying “ Vanity, vanity!” 
And doing something effective does not mean trying 
to tighten our hold on China. It does not mean 
coercing Chinese nationalists with the British Navy. 
Nor does it mean providing Chang Tso-lin with money 
and troops ‘to drive the Bolsheviks out of China.” 
be have got to let the Bolsheviks alone in China, 
oon to terms with them in Europe. And we 

got to secure what we want from the Chinese 
by giving them what they want. 


THE DECAY OF PROHIBITION 


T seems, according to leading American newspapers, 
oe at last the end of Prohibition in the United 
— is within sight. For years all the pundits 
ve assured us that Prohibition had the moral 
Pu an of the great majority of the American people, 
it had certainly “come to stay” and that its 





adoption by other nations could only be a question 
of time. For ourselves we have never been inclined 
to pay very much attention to these assurances, because 
it has seemed to us impossible that any great people 
should permanently consent to so serious an infringement 
of the common liberties of human beings as is involved 
in any Government dictation of what one is to eat or 
to drink. From the prohibition of wine to the pro- 
hibition of tobacco or even of meat is but a short step ; 
and to believe that such prohibitions can be maintained 
is to believe that democracy means the tyranny of 
fanatics. 


In the United States, however, the Prohibition 
movement had enormously strong forces behind it. 
It was supported not only by all the Churches, but by 
most of the great employers of labour and by the most 
energetic and ably organised political caucus in the 
country. Probably it never really commanded the 
assent of the majority of the people, but it was rushed 
through by men who knew how to manipulate the 
special forms of sentiment that were created by the war, 
and in the end was actually embodied in the American 
Constitution. Whether it can be repealed within the 
next decade or so is doubtful, for constitutional changes 
in America involve a very cumbrous procedure; but 
it seems certain that it wil] shortly be reinterpreted 
in such a manner as to permit the free citizens of 
America to drink a glass of beer or claret without being 
guilty of a crime. 

Certainly, all good democrats must hope that this 
is about to happen; for if democracy meant such 
tyranny as the “ Drys” have attempted to impose 
upon America, we should most of us pray for the 
advent of a Mussolini or a Lenin. Fortunately, the 
Prohibitionists have scored little success in Great Britain. 
In only one English newspaper of importance are their 
ideas allowed free play. We refer, of course, to the 
Observer, which is owned by naturalised Americans and 
which every week publishes some more or less factitious 
and bitter attack on “the trade.” There is much, 
of course, to be said against “ the trade "’ and especially 
against the considerable political influence which it 
enjoys; but the attacks of the Observer are ineffectual 
because they are so obviously fanatical. The Editor, we 
imagine. has nothingtodo withthem. They are perhaps 
merely the tribute which the owners—Lord and Lady 
Astor—exact. At all events, there is no other paper 
of influence which attempts to propagate Prohibitionist 
ideas in this country. 


The subject is not one upon which it is very easy 
to argue. That, indeed, is probably the reason why 
the American Prohibitionists were successful. No one 
wishes to defend the toper, and it is so easy for the 
“ Drys” to suggest that any defence of alcohol is 
a defence of its excessive use. No one, moreover, 
wishes to be labelled as a “‘ Wet,”” however much he 
may realise the danger and constitutional impropriety 
of Prohibitionist legislation. Luckily, the issue has 
never been -seriously raised in Great Britain—and, of 
course, is never likely to be. The great experiment 
has been tried in America and has had results which will 
probably prevent its ever being repeated in any other 
country in the world. Canada, which followed the 
example of the United States in a slightly different 
form, has already abandoned the Prohibitionist principle. 
The United States, we have no doubt, will abandon it 
as soon as their cumbrous constitutional procedure will 
allow them to do so. It is confidently anticipated that 
there will be a “‘ Wet” majority in the next Congress, 
and that though Congress cannot repeal a Constitutional 
amendment, the law (defining alcoholic liquor) will be 
so altered as to permit the sale of beer and light wines. 


The whole incident—of the temporary success of the 
American Prohibitionist organisations—has a very 
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special interest for students of democratic institutions, 

he Prohibitionists attempted the impossible. They 
attempted, that is to say, to coerce their fellow men 
in a matter in which most men feel that even a properly 
elected legislature has no right to coerce them. We 
do not know whether the “ Drys” in America were 
actually a minority or a majority when the Constitutional 
amendment was passed ; but that question is not in any 
case of great importance. The vital point is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the rights and powers of a majority 
are not unlimited. A bare majority has no more moral 
right to impose abstinence from wine upon a whole 
nation than it has to impose a particular form of religious 
belief. The fight against Prohibition has been a fight 
not for alcohol but for freedom. And its victory— 
for it seems about to be victorious—will be a victory for 
freedom. 

On such a subject it is very difficult to lay down definite 
rules. The proper rights of a majority in a democratic 
State cannot be exactly defined. One can say only 
that if any given majority attempts to exceed those 
rights it will eventually suffer defeat. The majority 
may decide for Calvinism or Prohibition or Catholicism, 
but on such questions the minority will not accept 
dictation, and the law will inevitably be broken— 
with consequences which cannot fail to be disastrous 
to the community in which the moral authority of the 
law is thus lowered and set aside. A Legislature 
may decide that it is wrong to drink wine; but most 
men do not think so, and therefore will not obey the 
law. We can effectually prohibit drugs like cocaine 
because 99 per cent. of us believe that such drugs are 
harmful and dangerous; but—rightly or wrongly— 
we do not most of us believe that wine is dangerous, 
save in certain semi-pathological cases of persons who 
would be likely in any case to go to the dogs. We know 
perfectly’ well that a man may drink beer and wine 
every day of his life and preserve al] his faculties 
unimpaired until he is in his nineties. Therefore, 
we cannot and will not accept the dictates of the fanatics 
even if they should be or become a majority. 

It is from this point of view that the Prohibitionist 
experiment in the United States is of such peculiar 
interest. It has failed, but in failing it has given us 
a@ most useful and important illustration of the limita- 
tions of democratic authority. It might conceivably 
have been better for the world if alcohol had never 
been discovered. We do not think so, but at any rate 
that is not the point. The point is that men and 
women not only should, but must, be left free to act 
as they think right in such matters. Compulsion 
inevitably fails, as it has failed in America. There is no 
more docile nation in the world than the Americans ; 
yet even they in this matter have been driven into 
revolt. That Prohibition will somehow be repealed 
in America seems no longer to be doubtful, but it will 
be very interesting to observe how it is done. It will 
be interesting also to observe what effect the repeal 
will have upon that economic “ materialism” out of 
which the Prohibitionist movement arose, and which 
seems still to be the dominant philosophy of the 
United States. 


MORE MUSSOLINI 
¢ or most serious and dangerous of the measures 


which are announced as instalments of the 

Government’s policy of “ national economy”’ is 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s proposal to take to himself powers 
to supersede Boards of Guardians of whose policy he does 
not approve. We do not and shall not believe—until quite 
decisive proofs are forthcoming—that even the present 
Government seriously proposes to carry through a measure 
taking the vote away from those unemployed workers who 
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are in receipt of poor relief. For to do this, though jt 
would ensure the enthusiastic support of Lord Roth 

and his friends, would be as certain a means of political suicid, 
as any Government could well devise for itself. But eve, 
if the Cabinet’s wild men do not succeed in introducing this 
monstrous clause into Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, what remaig, 
appears to be, in all conscience, bad enough. For the demp. 
cratic character of our local governing authorities, an 
their immunity from central dictation, has long been th 
most cherished part of our system of Local Government 
and to sweep it away in the case of one type of authority 
would set a quite extraordinarily dangerous precedent, 

Our Boards of Guardians—soon, we hope, to disappear 
for ever—have, of course, worked always under closer central 
guidance than the majority of other local governing autho. 
rities. From the first their policy has been to a greg 
extent guided by directions sent out from the central body 
—the Poor Law Commissioners, the Local Government 
Board, and, in these latter days, the Ministry of Health, 
But the Guardians, within the national policy under the 
law, have always exercised a wide discretion, and in fae 
there have always been large differences in the methods and 
systems of poor relief adopted in different unions of parishes, 
This discretion has indeed tended to grow wider because, 
while other social services have been largely organised ong 
basis of central grants in aid, the Guardians have continued 
to depend almost wholly on the local rates for the money 
needed in order to meet their statutory obligations, 

It is true that of late, especially in the districts which 
have suffered most severely from unemployment, the 
Guardians have come under an increasing control by 
Whitehall. The Minister of Health has used his power to 
give or withhold sanction for the raising of loans by the 
Guardians, so as to compel a considerable number of Boards 
to lower their scales of relief, and to stiffen up the conditions 
on which relief is granted at all. The Minister of Health 
has been able to “ put the screw” on such Boards by 
refusing loans, or sanction for borrowing, until his condi- 
tions have been complied with. This indirect compulsion, 
we believe, has been applied so far always to Boards domi- 
nated by Labour representatives. 

We have objected, and we object still, to this indirect 
means on the Minister’s part of acquiring a control, for 
which he has no Parliamentary authority, over the local 
scales and conditions of relief. But recently, in the case 
of the West Ham Guardians, he went a great deal further 
than this, and, without a shadow of legal authority, prac- 
tically superseded the elected Board, and appointed 
nominees of his own to administer relief in their stead. 
Encouraged by his victory in this instance, he now appar 
ently proposes to ask Parliament, not merely to make his 
past action legal, but to confer upon him a general power 
to act in the same manner towards any Board of Guardians 
which may incur his displeasure. The argument, of course, 
is that the repression of local “ extravagance ” is a neces 
sary part of the policy of “ national economy,” and that, 
if the Guardians will not retrench of their own accord, 
Whitehall must be armed with ample powers to compél 
them to do its will. 

This argument is spurious; but even those who are 
hostile to the Labour policy in the matter of poor relief 
should be able to see plainly how dangerous it is. No one 
denies that in the areas in question the Boards of Guardians 
were democratically elected, or that, if they had to resign 
their seats and stand again, they would be almost certainly 
re-elected. According to the recognised principles of repre- 
sentative government, they can claim for the policy which 
they are pursuing a clear mandate from the — 
Appeals to the people in Poplar, for example, have only 
served to strengthen the elements to which Mr. Chamber- 
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isin objects. In claiming the right to supersede such 

Boards, and to appoint administrators of his own in their 

stead, Mr. Chamberlain is therefore definitely claiming the 

“cht of the Government to over-ride the deliberate choice 
of the local electors. If this right is successfully asserted in 
the case of one type of authority, why should it not be so 
in others? Why should not Mr. Chamberlain claim the 
right to supersede Borough Councils or District Councils 
gs well as Boards of Guardians, and to replace them by 
sdministrators sent down from Whitehall? This is pre- 
cisely what Signor Mussolini appears to be doing in Italy ; 
but it is plainly a policy which belongs rather to an uncon- 
situtional dictatorship than to a settled parliamentary 
government such as we have hitherto believed ourselves 
to . It is the most drastic invasion that can well 
be imagined of the fundamental principle of local independ- 
ence on which our system of Local Government has been 
deliberately founded. 

Some people, doubtless, are inclined to say that it matters 
very little what happens to the Boards of Guardians, 
because they are in any case soon to be superseded. But 
this does not in any way better the position. If this sort 
of central control is once admitted over the work now done 
by the Guardians, the way will be prepared for employing it 
against the Councils in which the Guardians’ functions are 
to be merged. Urban and Rural District Councils stand 
already in a relation to the Ministry of Health not so vitally 
different from that of the Guardians as to make impossible, 
when the Poor Law services are transferred, the successful 
enforcement of the principle now being affirmed at the 
Guardians’ expense. And we must not forget that in the 
forthcoming “‘ Economy ”’ Bill the country is threatened 
with a drastic cutting down of public health services—a 
measure likely to raise just the same conflicts of policy 
between the Government and the local councils as are now 
used as an excuse for suppressing or browbeating the 
Guardians in the areas of exceptional distress. 

We may be asked if our criticism means that, in our view, 
every Board of Guardians should be left free to act as 
extravagantly as it pleases. We mean, of course, nothing 
of the sort. As long as Boards of Guardians are elected to 
control the administration of relief, they ought to be left 
free to do their work in their own way, provided they keep 
within the law. But they ought not to be responsible for 
the work they are having to do at present. The entire 
burden of maintaining the unemployed, and not merely a 
part of it, as now, should be borne nationally, by an exten- 
sion and increase of the benefits now paid at the employ- 
ment exchanges. This, and not the enforcement of 
maximum, without minimum, terms of relief by adminis- 
trative fiat of the Minister of Health is the way of securing 
that uniformity of scales which is obviously desirable. By 
all means let us supersede the Boards of Guardians by 
transferring their functions to other bodies, local or national ; 
but let us not, while we continue to allow Guardians of the 
Poor to be elected, use against them methods which are 
utterly inconsistent with the first principles of democratic 
government. The powers of the Central Government over 
the local authorities show quite enough signs of growing 
with the growth of national grants in aid for a wide variety 
of services. This in itself tends to diminish the democratic 
element in our local institutions. It would be disastrous 
to add to it the drastic central powers which Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes to demand for the Ministry of Health. 

The mere fact that such a proposal should be brought 
forward, and the disfranchisement of the poor seriously 
Proposed, shows to what a dangerous point of class govern- 
ment the country has come. It has always been the 
favourite argument of revolutionaries that the peaceful 
Conquest of political power by the working class would 








prove to be impossible, because, when the conquest seemed 
imminent, the forces of reaction would throw off their cloak 
of constitutionalism, and offer forcible resistance to demo- 
cratic decisions which they disliked. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal is calculated to justify the prophecies and strengthen 
the hands of these extremists. If Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are willing to overthrow the representative 
institutions of West Ham and Poplar and Bedwellty, what 
reason is there to suppose that they will pay more respect 
to the Mother of Parliaments if an equivalent occasion 
should arise? If the electors of Bedwellty have not a 
right to determine, under the law, on what scales and 
conditions relief shall be granted to the local unemployed, 
have the electors of Great Britain any greater right to 
decide in their own case? If in Bedwellty Mr. Chamber- 
lain suppresses the elected body in the interests of the 
larger ratepayers, may he not in time, in the interests of 
the larger tax-payers, be one of those who seek to suppress 
the House of Commons itself ? 

There are not wanting, in the Tory ranks, persons who 
would be quite ready for such an adventure. The Home 
Secretary has pleaded for “a touch of Mussolini”; and 
Tory back-benchers of the more foolish sort are always 
talking in a similar strain. But the Conservative Party, 
we hope, still contains men who have rather more sense than 
this. Does Mr. Baldwin, for example, quite realise whither 
his followers are leading him, or what is the logical outcome 
of such a measure as we have been discussing in this article ? 
If he does, we have no more to say than that the Govern- 
ment’s challenge will be accepted; if he does not, it is still 
not too late for him to draw back. But it will soon be too 
late ; for if once this issue is raised, it will not be easy to lay 
it again to rest. 


THE SALUTE 


r | 40 a number of people the Great War of 1914 seemed 
to be essentially a war against the salute. It was 
not that they objected to the salute as a thing 

unspeakable in all circumstances, but they believed that 

the civilised world was threatened with an excess of salu- 
tation and that, if the militarists triumphed, we should end 
by having very little time to do anything but salute our 
superiors between the rising and the going down of the sun. 

No doubt we should have gained something from being 

disciplined in this fashion, had it been possible to enforce 

a rigid and universal discipline, but few people like the 

notion of giving up their liberty for it. Nor, indeed, 

to do them justice, did the militarists themselves really 
dream of enforcing it. At the same time, simple men saw 
the war as a conflict between opposing principles as well 
as between opposing nations—between the principle of 
disciplining civilisation through power and the principle 
of disciplining civilisation through persuasion. This may, 
for all I know, have been sense or nonsense; but the end 
of the war saw the inhabitants of Europe returning with a 
sense of relief to a life in which discipline of the iron kind 
grew less and less every day and a man of military age 
could walk about the streets all day without being compelled 
to salute anybody. There have been signs, however, 
in recent years of the revival of the belief in the salute as 
the one cure for the troubles of society. Under Mussolini 

Italy has become above all other nations the land of salutes, 

and before long, no doubt, Mussolini will forbid the map of 

Italy to be included in any school-atlas unless there is an 

undertaking that all the children in the geography-class 

will rise and give the salute in the Roman fashion at the 
beginning of every lesson on Italy. Already, as the Fascist 
banners and symbols pass through the streets of an Italian 
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town, arms are raised to honour them and heads are bared. 
And now Mussolini has just put forward the demand that the 
French employees of the Wagon-Lits Company passing 
over Italian territory shall salute the Italian railway 
employees in the Fascist style. It is satisfactory to be able 
to state that the Wagon-Lits Company has promised Mus- 
solini that this shall be done. It is obvious that these 
things matter a great deal to Mussolini and that, in his 
view, a world that knows how to salute is a world that has 
learned the first and last secret of happiness. In this he 
may be right or he may be wrong; but at least he is 
marching with the times. 

England, for the most part, has at least for a good many 
generations been a country with a climate unfavourable 
to the salute. ‘“* The less saluting the better” is an estab- 
lished English principle. Certain disciplinarians have 
regretted this, and, as a result, there is to-day a good deal 
of saluting the Union Jack on Empire Day in the schools. 
But among the adult population the salute is in no more 
general favour than it has ever been. Hence many people 
found it difficult to believe that they were not being hoaxed 
when they read this week that the Mayor of Oxford had 
been complaining of “ the lack of respect shown by the 
citizens towards the mace as a symbol of authority, and 
declaring—as a joke, he afterwards explained weakly—that, 
unless there is improvement in this respect when the mace 
is carried in public, he will surround it with an escort of 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and “ let them devise measures 
for dealing with offenders.’’ On Tuesday, we are told, “ the 
City Mace of Oxford was carried to the Boys’ Central 
School, and every boy was made to file past it at the salute, 
while it lay upon a table in the school hall ”—a scene 
surely to bring a thrill of pride to any one with a proper 
respect for the mayoral office. Certainly, the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Guides will be grateful to the Mayor of Oxford, 
for there is a promise of considerable excitement, such as 
boys and girls love, in many a struggle with recalcitrant 
citizens and even with professors and undergraduates. 
The Mayor should see to it that the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides have police protection as they escort the mace 
through the streets, for it is surely not quite fair to pre- 
cipitate children so young into a rough-and-tumble with 
infuriated grocers’ assistants, undergraduates and Doctors 
of Divinity. I confess that I myself have no conscientious 
objection to saluting the mace of Oxford or of any other 
city. But where is this saluting-business going to stop? 
If the city mace is a symbol of authority and deserving as 
such of a salute, is not the policeman’s truncheon equally so ? 
If it is, then surely the Mayor of Oxford should go further 
and advocate a law compelling all men not in uniform 
to take off their hats every time they pass a policeman. 
And, indeed, there would be more sense in this than in 
saluting the mace, for, whereas very few of us know 
a mace when we see one, most of us have a fairly good notion 
of what a policeman looks like. Apart from this, the 
policeman is, beyond all mayors and aldermen, the very 
incarnation of authority. It is to him, and not to the mace, 
that we look for security from thieves and motorists. 
He is law and order in its permanent and most terrifying 
form. He can hold up the traffic of the greatest city on 
earth with a wave of his hand. He can scatter a crowd 
more quickly than Samson, and can make even an innocent 
man tremble by looking at him suspiciously. Yet, such is 
the disrepute into which law and order have fallen in these 
parts, that not a head is bared in reverence as the policeman 
passes. He is taken for granted as a man who is doing his 
job and being paid for it like the rest of us, and we treat 
him as though he were a common civilian and not the 
embodiment of the law and its authority. This is extremely 
unimaginative, but it works fairly well—better, I fancy, 
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than if every policeman were provided with an escort 
of Boy Scouts who would compel all the citizens to bow as 
he passed. 

There is, no doubt, some virtue in salutations, but 
should be made as little compulsory as possible, 4 
present, most of us salute kings, women and funerals 
and we do so without any sense of grievance, because We 
do it voluntarily. Our salutations are those of courtesy 
and, if we began to feel that they were forced on US, a good 
many people would begin to withhold them. The ordj 
man, however, does not like novelties in salutation, lh 
some places, it is the custom to salute a clergyman whe 
meeting him in the street and to take off the hat when passing 
a church. If any attempt were made to introduce this 
custom into England, it would only result in making the 
Church unpopular, and the spectacle of a clergyman walkj 
along the pavement, with an escort of Boy Scouts Shouting 
“Hats off!’ to the bystanders would be a subject for 
ridicule even among the orthodox. Yet I would much rather 
take off my hat to a clergyman than to a mace. I would 
rather even take off my hat to a mayor than to a mace. 
Not that I have anything against maces, but they convey 
almost nothing to my imagination, and to take off one’s 
hat to a symbol that symbolises nothing would surely be 
the most useless of useless ceremonies. 

All ceremonies are, in a sense, useless, and that alone does 
not condemn them. They are among the graces of life, 
like good table-manners ; and, provided we do not make too 
much of them, help to produce an atmosphere of mutual 
consideration and ease. But even good table-manner 
would become unpopular if Boy Scouts were sent into the 
restaurants to order the guests “ Less noise with the soup, 
please ! ” and to bully some poor foreigner who had tucked 
his napkin in at his throat. It is a curious fact that the 
laws of good manners, and, indeed, of eating, drinking, and 
dress, are as binding on the ordinary man as if they were 
enforced by policemen with revolvers ; and that if in fact 
they were enforced in this fashion, they would become not 
more binding on most of us but less so. At present, 
many a man who finds himself wearing the wrong tie 
feels chastened for the evening; but, if there were a law 
passed that every adult male must always wear a white tie 
in the evening, the same man would probably make & 
principle of wearing a black one. Hence it seems to me that 
the Mayor of Oxford is making a double blunder in regard 
to the mace. In the first place, he is trying to introduce 
a new ceremony into a country that is distrustful of cere- 
monies; and, in the second place, he is trying to impose 
his ceremony on his fellow-citizens by order or, at least, by 
denunciation. A new battle of liberty may yet be fought in 
the streets of Oxford, the mayor laying about him with the 
mace, and the Boy Scouts rallying to his defence, while the 
First Citizen, the Second Citizen and the Third Citizen 
rush to the attack with the freeman’s cry, “ Take away 
that bauble!” On the whole, democracy has had good 
reason in the past for its attempts to diminish the veners 
tion of baubles. Baubles of this kind have usually been 
the toys of an authority that demanded the respect of 
fear rather than the respect of affection. They wert 
symbols, indeed, chiefly of the self-importance of men 2 
office, and the man in office never seems more unimportant 
than when he is self-important. The dignity of cities and 
of nations does not depend on imposed respect for maces, 
flags and such things. An Oxford man who cannot love 
Oxford without wanting to take off his hat to the city 
mace, and to see other people taking off their hats to It, 
must be still at a very elementary stage of civic patriotism. 
The truth is, there are a great many things that a man cad 
love without taking off his hat to them. Who ever thinks 
of taking off his hat to a goldfinch or a rose ? How maby 
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men have stood to attention and saluted the ocean on first 
arriving at the Palace Pier at Brighton? I can even read 
Milton on the top of a bus without first taking off my hat 
to the book as if it were a lady. And, as for maces, they 
gre to me mere antiquarian objects of curiosity, and I 
cannot remember my heart having ever beaten faster at 
sight of one. And I doubt if it ever will until such time 
as the mace is presented to me for my veneration by a regi- 
ment of angry-looking Boy Scouts. In those circumstances, 
my heart will beat a little faster, and I will take off my hat. 
[should take off my hat to a wooden spoon rather than be 


beaten to a jelly by the long poles of Boy Scouts. 
Y. ¥. 


M. SPAHLINGER AND 


TUBERCULOSIS 


III.— PROSPECTIVE. 


AST year* the principles and practice of M. Spah- 
L linger’s methods against tuberculosis were here 
discussed. Perhaps the briefest possible summary 

of the facts is now desirable before we proceed. 
Spahlinger is a Swiss amateur, in the highest sense of that 
much-abused word, who has given his life, his health, 
his fortune to the study of tuberculosis in man and animals, 
hoping to find means of prevention and cure along the lines 
indicated by bacteriology in other diseases. Such hopes 
have naturally been entertained since Robert Koch found 
the tubercle bacillus in 1881, and it is indeed astonishing 
that we should now be in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century and still apparently at a loss; whilst in England 
and Wales alone some eight hundred persons die of the dis- 
easeevery week. But, though every reasonable expectation 
of bacteriological success has existed for forty-five years, 
all our progress in the reduction of the disease has hitherto 
depended on the improvement of human resistance by the 
increasing use of such agents as sunlight and good food 
and pure air, the value of which can be diminished by no 
discoveries ever hereafter to be made. We acknowledge 
them and their achievements but we deplore the dreadful 
slowness of their progress and we return to the laboratories. 
The best news yet heard comes from the family estate of 
M. Spahlinger at Carouge, just outside Geneva. There he 
has contributed to the problem which baffled Koch himself 
a generation ago, by bringing to it certain new ideas which 
seem valid in principle and in practice. In dealing with 
the bacilli he tries to treat them in manners as nearly as 
possible similar to those which, in the body of a patient, 
they would encounter; and thus he believes that he can cause 
them to yield chemical products similar to those which they 
produce in the course of the disease. Further, he totally 
rejects all methods of preparation of sera or vaccines which 
involve exposure to Conditions—such as a high temperature 
—which do not occur in the body. After many years, 
beginning long before the war, he and those who have 
studied his work believe that thus he has the power to prepare 
materials which can and do both cure and prevent the 
disease with a measure of success never before attained by 
any bacteriological means. A very compendious and 
authoritative collection of the evidence, with many illus- 
trations, has been prepared and will be freely sent to any 
Treader who applies for it to Mr. David Masters, at 23, 
Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. This we owe to the 
generosity of an Englishman, one of those whose very dis- 
ished names are to be found on the document, as 

guarantors of its bona fides. 

During the past three weeks it has been my privilege 
to continue the study of this subject in the company of 





es The New Statesman. October 81st and November 7th, 1925. 
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M. Spahlinger and in the daily company also of a few of 
his patients. This latter term may give offence to some 
readers who remember that M. Spahlinger has no medical 
qualification. Yet we do not hesitate now to speak of 
Pasteur’s patients, and the incomparable Frenchman 
was in the same state as an “ unqualified practitioner.” 
But both he and his Swiss follower have worked, of course, 
with such qualified doctors as have been sufficiently 
enlightened and fortunate to join in such collaboration. 
My observation, including that of patients whom I saw in 
Geneva six months ago, confirms me in the belief that it 
is an urgent public duty to draw attention to the present 
facts. Not for an instant forgetting the work of Dr. Rollier 
with sunlight, work which—in his own practice—expressly 
excludes pulmonary tuberculosis, except where it exists 
along with the so-called surgical form of the disease, I 
cannot but believe that no such hope is anywhere on 
earth offered to consumptives as by the methods of M. 
Spahlinger. The disease kills millions of human beings 
every year; and at this moment about thirty persons 
are being treated by M. Spahlinger’s methods. If these 
methods are worth even one-tenth of what their students 
believe, this state of things is evidently as mad and bad as 
it can be. Further, even this infinitesimal fraction of our 
needs is threatened with arrest by the sheer exhaustion 
of M. Spahlinger’s financial resources, 

But, indeed, it looks as if the darkest hour were to be 
before the dawn. I venture the doubtless somewhat 
hazardous prediction that this present year will see M. 
Spahlinger’s triumph, so long delayed, at such heavy cost to 
mankind. Here are some promising facts. First, after 
many long years during which the old proverb has been 
illustrated that a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country, the Swiss Government has suddenly begun 
to take a lively and effective interest in the matter. To 
indicate the scope and nature of that interest would be 
premature, but its results will ere long be apparent. 

Second, an influential committee has been formed in 
Cheshire, for the purpose of providing M. Spahlinger with 
an opportunity of carrying out a thorough and crucial test, 
in England, of the efficacy of the vaccine with which he 
claims that he can confer upon bovine animals a high 
and entirely sufficient degree of immunity against tubercu- 
losis. I have seen the healthy cows at Carouge which 
he immunised more than nine years ago and in which mil- 
lions of tubercle bacilli have since met their end; and I 
look forward with eager anticipation to the results of the 
Crewe experiment, which will probably be begun in 
February. A series of animals will be vaccinated by 
M. Spahlinger himself and at a later date they and another 
unvaccinated series will receive large doses of tubercle bacilli 
and then we shall await and expect the desired event. 
It would be highly improper to vaccinate children unless 
and until bovine evidence be forthcoming, but to save the 
cow is the least of the matter. 

Thirdly, a most remarkable step has been taken by 
Sir Alfred Mond (who, as Minister of Health, had the matter 
enquired into by his medica] staff), Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe 
Brunner of Northwich, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, M.P., 
the Minister of Labour, Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, the dis- 
tinguished physician, Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., formerly 
Minister of Labour, and others whose names might be 
added, but that these suffice, in order to raise one hundred 
thousand pounds by way of a fund, which will be admini- 
stered in England, by the foregoing persons and others, in 
order to save Carouge for M. Spahlinger’s work, and to make 
possible the production of his vaccines and sera in some 
measure not too pitifully and grotesquely out of scale with 
the desperate needs of mankind. . 

Those responsible for the initiation of the Spahlinger 
Fund are justified, I believe, in making large promises 
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to the public if it will respond to their appeal. Evidently, 
readers of this article and its predecessors will not mis- 
understand me if I say, however, that serious misapprehen- 
sion and ghastly disappointment may follow unless very 
great care is taken in public announcements. I have written 
strongly but perhaps with rather more caution and sense 
of the meaning of my words than may be apparent to the 
casual reader. I attach the utmost importance to this 
work, and long to see the appeal succeed. But steps should 
be taken—and may, indeed, have been taken before these 
words appear—to correct such statements as that attributed 
to Mrs. Roscoe Brunner in an interview* that— 

The vaccine is the great curative and immuniser . . . If the public 


puts up this money, and we get the £100,000, there will not be one 
case of consumption left in the British Isles in five years’ time. 


The vaccine is not used to cure at all. The curative 
sera take years to prepare. That is all the more reason 
why we should waste no time; but the quoted statement is 
calamitously beside the mark. I am writing this article 
on my own responsibility, and have not shown it to M. 
Spahlinger, nor has he seen the statement above quoted. 
The last thing I wish to do is to retard the progress of 
the Spahlinger Fund; but the best methods for advancing 
it must combine courage with caution. LENs. 


Correspondence 


COAL-MINING ROYALTIES 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You deny that mining royalties are “‘a form of land 
rent ’’ and say that they “‘ are payments for the actual] destruction 
of the landlord’s property.”” I should demur on both points ; 
but it would be an idle dialectical exercise (where categories may 
be differently understood) to argue the matter. It suffices for 
the purposes of my previous letter that our finance law takes 
no such metaphysical view, but (disregarding impeachment 
of waste) assesses mineral royalties for Income and Super-tax. 
So, at least, the Duke of Northumberland told the Coal Com- 
mission. If your distinction were “important” it would, 
I fear, entirely knock the bottom out of my argument. 

Our finance law does not, in fact, regard such royalties as 
merely a transfer of the value of hoarded treasure (the Reward 
of Abstinence) from the bowels of the earth to the Bank, but 
rather proceeds on the view that, if minerals cannot be worked 
to pay, destructible value in them has no existence except for 
the Niblungs. 

If you follow the significance of this idea it becomes under- 
standable why, when they do arise, the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment treats them as incomes, and not as refunds, and classifies 
them with other forms of land rent in Schedule A.—Yours, etc., 

OLIVIER. 


THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Recent editorial references in THE New StTaTesMAN 
to the medical profession in general and the General Medical 
Council in particular tempt me to ask you to devote more 
of your space to the explanation of those reforms which you 
presumably consider necessary. As an additional stimulus 
to your editorial pen I would ask you to give me space to put 
forward certain aspects of the case from the point of view of 
a medical man engaged in both the practice and teaching of 
medicine, but far from conservative in outlook either in politics 
proper or in the narrower field of what we in the profession 
call medical politics. 

I have headed my letter “‘ The Case of Dr. Axham ” because 
this is a convenient label, whose usage is sanctified by frequent 
repetition in the columns of one of your Conservative con- 
temporaries. I do not, as a matter of fact, propose to consider 
the rights or wrongs of this case further than to say that I 
think Dr. Axham’s name ought to be restored to the Register 
in the same way as are the names of other medical men whose 
_ offences against the laws of the Council have been atoned by 
long periods of professional rectitude. 





* Morning Post, January 20th, 1926. 
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As far as I can make out, the lay public is chiefly 
with the severe treatment meted out by the G.M.C, to regi 
practitioners found guilty of the offences of “ covering” and 
** advertising,” and it is particularly of these two offences tha 
I wish to speak. But first may I remind your readers (or 
few of them who require reminder) that the Medica] : 
is not a list of persons legally entitled to practise ici 
It is simply a list of persons guaranteed by the G.M.C, to hay 
undergone a prescribed course of training in medicine, surgery 
and midwifery—a course prescribed and controlled by the 
Council as constituting at least the minimum requi 
dictated by a consciousness of the needs and safety of th 
public. The only legal benefits conferred on registered prac. 
titioners are the somewhat doubtful privileges of being com. 
petent to sign valid certificates of health, sickness or 
to be called as an expert witness in a court of law, to conduc 
a post-mortem examination at the coroner’s behest, to sue ip 
court for recovery of unpaid fees, and to prescribe certaip 
dangerous drugs. It is important to realise this, as lay writer 
often imply that a man whose name is removed from the 
Register is thereby deprived of his means of livelihood. This 
is not necessarily the case, and sometimes the greater freedom 
allowed to the unregistered may be a pecuniary advantage, 
There is no law to prevent him from continuing to practise, 
By the term “covering” is meant, apparently, the pm- 
fessional association of a registered with an unregistered prac. 
titioner in such a way that the former assists the latter ip 
carrying out the practice of medicine. This, of course, was 
Dr. Axham’s offence. Now the G.M.C. professes to act in the 
interests of the public rather than of the profession, and 
“ covering ”’ may be harmful both to the public and to the 
profession. It is harmful to the public if the association leads 
the patient into thinking that his treatment is being carried 
out by a registered practitioner. It may be harmful to the 
profession by making it easier for the unregistered to practise 
and therefore increasing competition. I am not now con- 
sidering the question of whether the unregistered practitioner 
is doing good or harm to his patients. This seems to me to be 
beside the point if we accept the position that legally every 
man and woman in the country is entitled to practise. The 
value to the public of unregistered practitioners is a question 
open to discussion, but if the G.M.C. considers that they do 
positive harm, its only logical course would be to urge par- 
liamentary action to make practice illegal for all persons not 
registered. As far as I know, such a step has never been 
suggested, and we must accept the situation that the public is 
entitled to seek advice and treatment from any source it likes. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the business of the G.M.C. 
is merely to secure that no confusion exists in the public mind 
as between those practitioners whose registration carries with 
it a guarantee of professional education and those others for 
whose education the Council cannot vouch. If a registered 
doctor wilfully confuses the public in this respect, his action 
clearly vitiates the whole purpose of the Register, and he 
would be guilty of “‘ covering ” and justly liable to a suitable 
penalty. But if he merely assists an unregistered practitioner 
in treating a patient, and that patient is fully aware that he 
is in the hands of an unregistered man, I fail to see that the 
doctor has committed any offence. If the operation is unsuc- 
cessful, or even disastrous, in its results the registered man 
will possibly find himself (another of the “ privileges” of 
registration) involved in an action for damages. But that s 
his look-out, and the G.M.C. has not yet, I believe, “ seen fit’ 
to erase the name of a registered practitioner for unsuccessfully 
defending an action brought against him by a patient. The 
interpretation at present applied by the G.M.C. to the word 
“ covering ” suggests that they are more concerned in preserving 
the profession from outside competition than in safeguarding 
the public. If the Council believes (as it may quite reasonably 
do) that unregistered practitioners are a danger to the public, 
they should say so and adduce evidence in support of their 
contention. There are, in my opinion, very obvious dangers 
to the public from the attentions of well-meaning, and often 
skilful, practitioners whose training has not been broad enough 
to make them competent to arrive at a correct diagnosis or to 
make them conscious of their limitations. But with the law 
as it stands I feel that the functions of the G.M.C. have been 
fulfilled if it maintains a Register and leaves the public to seek 
advice where it will. , 
The controversy about “ advertising” again raises questions 
of interpretation, but here I feel that we are on far more 
difficult ground. While fully sympathising with the roe 
which you, Sir, recently expressed, that the opinions of the 
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of the profession on questions of health should be fully 
available to the public, I cannot see how such a result can be 
satisfactorily achieved, at any rate through the medium of 
the ordinary Press. I suppose everybody would agree that 
advertisement, in the ordinary sense of the word, is undesirable 
in the medical (or any other) profession, and surely the signed 
article in the lay Press is only the thin end of the wedge. 
that Sir A. B. (Bart.) writes an article in the Daily 
describing his treatment of sea-sickness by operative removal 
of the stomach (so that vomiting becomes impossible), it 
inevitably drives sufferers from sea-sickness into his consulting 
room, and from there it is but a short (if expensive) journey 
to the operating table. I should perhaps explain, in passing, 
that I am a physician and not a surgeon, but I am quite 
to suggest the case of Dr. X. Y., who describes his 
new régime for reducing weight in the Morning Will 
not his consulting room next day be overflowing with obese 
Belgravians ? There must be pecuniary advantages accruing 
to the writer of such articles, and the writers would necessarily 
be those whose pecuniary needs were least, namely, the aforesaid 
“Jeaders.”” Who is to determine the authors? The names 
best known to the public are not usually so highly thought of 
jn professional circles. And if anyone is to derive benefit from 
this form of advertising, then, in fairness, all must be allowed 
todo the same. The only solution I can suggest is that articles 
should be sent out with the imprimatur of some professional 
body or institution more or less representative of the “ leaders 
of the profession.” The various sections of the Royal Society 
of Medicine would appear to be suitable for the purpose. 

My letter is already far longer than I had intended it to be, 
and I must leave much unsaid. But if I have said enough to 
induce you, Sir, and your readers to give us all the benefit 
of your opinions, I shall be content. And finally, that I may 
myself remain innocent in the eyes of the G.M.C. of the 
“infamous” crime of advertising, I enclose my card and 
inscribe myself.—Yours, etc., MEDICOPOLITICUS. 

London, 

January 23rd. 


[On both points we agree to a considerable extent with the 
writer of this very interesting letter. If “‘ covering” were 
defined as action calculated to deceive the public regarding 
the difference between registered and unregistered practitioners, 
Dr. Axham’s name would never have been struck off the 
Register. As for “ advertising,” we certainly think that all 
medical men should be treated alike, i.e., allowed to publish 
signed articles. An anonymous and authoritative medical press 
agency would no doubt be a better plan, but we fancy that it 
would be very difficult to organise and would tend to show 
too much professional reserve on many important subjects. 
Meanwhile, at any rate, we should like to see the ban lifted 
and medical men left free to write what they choose, subject 
only to condemnation for advertising of an obviously “* infamous ”’ 
character.—Ep. N.S.] 








THE CODIFICATION OF THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your issue of January 23rd, W. R. states in a letter 
that “ so long as our judges are permitted not only to interpret 
but also in effect to alter the law, any attempts at codification 
must be unsatisfactory.” As a remedy he suggests that “* when 
a code has been established any alteration in it should be effected 
by a Standing Committee of both Houses, which would each year 
consider all decisions upon the code and report as to the necessary 
additions, amendments or illustrations required to be made. 
This report would be carried out by Parliamentary enactment, 
and any modifications in the law would thus be made by statute, 
and no judicial decision would have effect except in the case in 
which it is given.” 

This solution of our legal ills is hardly novel. The code of 
Frederick the Great was drawn up on this basis. The intention 
was that “all contingencies should be provided for with such 
careful minuteness that no possible doubt could arise at any 
future time. The judges were not to have any discretion as 
regards interpretation, but were to consult a Royal Commission 
as to any doubtful points and to be absolutely bound by its 
answer.” This plan failed completely, and the theory on which 
it was based was abandoned by the authors of the great German 
codes of 1900. “* Their aim was to introduce detailed rules only 

Specific purposes, and to be generally content with the 
*stablishment of broad principles, leaving it to legal science 


and to the decisions of the Courts to fill in the details gradually.” 
—(Dr. E. J. Schuster, The Principles of German Civil Law, p. 9.) 

Napoleon, as well as Frederick the Great, favoured the 
solution now suggested by W. R. Article 5 of the French Civil 
Code reads: “ Judges are forbidden, when giving judgment in 
the cases which are brought before them, to lay down general 
rules of conduct or decide a case by holding it was governed 
by a previous decision.”” Professor Roscoe Pound, the greatest 
living authority on comparative law, in discussing this article, 
says (The Spirit of the Common Law, p. 180): “* Before fifty years 
had passed legislation was required to compel the lower courts 
to follow the solemn decision of the highest court of France, 
and now, after a century of experience, French jurists are 
conceding that the article in question has failed of effect.” 

We must accept the fact that, even under a code, judges 
can never be Montesquieu’s “‘ mouths that pronounce the words 
o. the law, inanimate beings, who can moderate neither its 
force nor its rigour.” Until legislators become omniscient 
judges will have to decide novel points which are not specifically 
covered by the code. Until language becomes so certain that 
there is no room for doubt as to the meaning of a statute judges 
will have to interpret its words. What, for example, does the 
phrase “ course of employment,” which W. R. quotes, mean ? 
Does it include an injury suffered by the workman while going 
to his work? Is the carefully planned murder of a cashier 
““an accident arising out of, and in the course of his 
employment’? W. R. complains that there has been “ so 
much litigation that the Act is often a snare and a delusion 
to the injured workman.” Surely the amount of litigation is 
not due to the fault of the judges. If it is due to anything besides 


_ the inherent difficulties of the subject the blame must be placed 


upon the vague wording of the Statute. 

The truth is that a code is merely a convenient method of 
arranging the law. It will not make that law self-interpreting. 
As Dr. Schuster has said: “ It is necessary to insist on the fact 
which cannot be disputed by anyone familiar with the working 
of continental codes, that the persons who in discussing the merits 
or demerits of codification oppose codified law to case law, 
entirely miss the point at issue.”” However carefully a code is 
drawn there must still be authoritative interpretation, and this 
can only be given by the judges. He who has to administer 
the law must as a pre-requisite state what the law is which he 
is administering unless he is to act in an arbitrary fashion. 
All attempts in the past to prevent judicial interpretation have 
proved abortive. W. R.’s solution failed fifteen centuries ago. 
** Justinian’s prohibition of any commentary on the product 
of his codifiers is remembered only for its futility.”-—Yours, etc., 

Corpus Christi College, A. L. GoopHaRT. 

Cambridge. 
Jan. 25. 


“ SQUEEZE” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your interesting article *“‘ The Danger in China” 
in this week’s New STATESMAN you make use of the word 
** squeeze,”’ but not in the sense that it is understood in China. 
** Squeeze ’’ means commission or perquisite. A middleman 
makes his squeeze on a business deal, and your head boy (i.e., 
butler) makes his squeeze on all the food, drinks, laundry, 
wages, etc., paid in the house. This is an old-established custom 
and never interfered with by anyone who understands the 
Chinese, and prevails in practically every transaction between 
the Chinaman and the “ foreign devil.” 

It may interest you to know that the boycott between Canton 
and Hong Kong is not so impossible as would appear from 
English newspapers, and that Chinese merchants who are losing 
as much money as their European colleagues are in some cases 
able to evade it. 

The art of smuggling has never died in China ! 

110 Coleherne Court, S.W.5. 

January 23rd. 


Yours, ete., 


M. W. R. 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaresMan. 

Srr,—In your article, “* The Danger in China ” (January 23rd), 
is it possible that the “ authorities who have spent all their 
lives in China” were using the word “ squeeze” with its local 
meaning ? The following story, which is not invented, will 
explain the difference. An acquaintance of mine, who was still 
a good-looking woman, had just returned to England after 
some years in China. It was in those days when servants 
were a favourite topic of conversation at a tea-party. “ Yes,” 
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said the newly returned, “I had excellent servants, neatly- 
dressed young Chinamen, quick, polite, efficient, but there was 
this drawback, they did squeeze me so!” There was con- 
sternation on the faces of all the other ladies present; they 
evidently had a picture in their minds of necessary submission 
to frequent vigorous embraces from efficient young Chinamen. 
Of course, the lady from China was referring to a certain kind 
of dishonesty and willingness to make money which had not 
been fairly earned. 

It is because you yourself put “ squeezing ” inside inverted 
commas that I suggest this possibility of a difference of meaning. 
—yYours, etc., E. R. Epwarps. 


[We used the word “ squeeze” in the sense in which it was 
used in a leading article in the Morning Post one day last week. 
Here is the passage: ‘‘ To help our friends against our enemies 
in China is one excellent principle that has been neglected ; 
another is that everything is done in that country by ‘ squeeze.’ 
We have a ‘ squeeze’ in the shape of our Navy, which, if used 
aright, would soon set up a similar pressure all along the line 
until it resulted in a complete change of attitude.”—Eb. N.S.] 


” 


ON CHARLATANS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Belloc’s article in your last number was delightful, 
but his first example of an imaginary authority is hardly a 
likely one to take in a Master of his College of Balliol. Malvanius 
de Negotié Infamé includes two departures from normal Latin. 
** Business,” negotium, is a common word for classical readers, 
and so is infamis. Surely the Master would have been suspicious 
about such a title at once, and pressed for further detail. 
Classical inventions, as Mr. Belloc says, are more dangerous 
than some others, unless you choose your company. Then you 
can be like Lamb’s friend, Randal Norris: ‘“‘ he must needs 
pick up some equivocal Latin; which, among his less literary 
friends, assumed the air of a very pleasant pedantry.”— 
Yours, etc., vs oe 

January 25th. 


HOVERING HAWKS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 


Sirn,—The review of my book, Aristocrats of the Air, which 
appears in your issue of January 9th, contains the following 
sentence: “. . . Captain Knight is certainly wrong in 
stating that the Kestrel is the only British Hawk which hovers, 
‘ the Buzzard is actually better than the 
Kestrel at hanging motionless.” 

I would suggest that your reviewer is confusing hovering 
with soaring. It is the Kestrel which “ hovers ”’—i.e., hangs 
in the air on more or less flickering wings, the amount of 
** flicker’ depending on the strength of the wind, and it is 
the Buzzard—our finest exponent in the art of soaring—which 
executes wide circles high in the air on outstretched, motion- 
less wings. 

The Kestrel is our only Hawk which habitually hovers whilst 
in search of prey, and your reviewer is wrong when he says 
that “ several others often do.” 

He also makes a mistake in stating that the Kite is rarer 
than the Buzzard because it was “‘ much rarer to begin with.” 
He may not know that at one time the Kite was an exceedingly 
common bird in London—so common that its numbers were 
often commented on by visitors from overseas. I think that 
ornithologists will agree that the reason of its rarity to-day 
is as stated in my book. 

Trusting that you will give this letter due publicity — 
Yours, etc., CuarLes W. R. Knieur. 

January 15th. 


BACKHOUSE STRING QUARTET 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to reassure your readers ? 
The Backhouse Quartet has only abandoned Bloomsbury to 
resume at Peter Jones, Symons Street entrance, Sloane Square, 
another series of the informal concerts for which 1s. 8d. admission 
was charged, giving the impecunious a chance of hearing 
chamber music. They begin February 5th at 8.30, and every 
Friday following ; smoking again permitted.—Yours, etc., 

¥ Branch Hill Side, IsaABEL Savory. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Miscellany 
THIRTEEN EN PLEIN 


E was a very righteous young man with thik 
H chestnut hair. (I would have swapped my 
birthright for his external head.) He had the 
mannerisms of an actor. We were sitting on a bench jp 
the gardens. And he said: “ Burn down the Casino 
destroy the Café de Paris and the Beaux Arts, shoot the 
best shots in the world who maim and kill pigeons—p. 
wardly I applauded that)—and the place will become fit 
to live in.” “But why the Casino?” I queried. He 
looked at me with disdain. He said: “* The Casino has no 
bowels. Doesn’t it cause the ruination, body and soul, 
of thousands? Look at ’em, nervous wrecks, doddering 
old fools, young women, the potential mothers of our race, 
officers with small pensions. It has even abolished the 
viatique..... How are you feeling, by the way?” he 
asked. I said, “* Damned ill,” and left him with that 
valediction, for he had begun to bore me. 

Weary of hours in the crowded rooms, the eternal re- 
iteration, “‘ Messieurs faites vos jeux,” I sauntered up to 
my favourite café in Beau Soleil. Always I sit at the same 
table, generally alone, looking down the street at women in 
pretty clothes, very French and startling even to-day to 
English decorum; at stray Englishmen in plus fours 
(goodness alone knows why), at the Charcuterie shop 
(pass me the intoxicating pleasure, as Fosco would say of 
staring at artistic foods which I dare not eat). I was sitting 
there when there shuffled up to the table an aged and very 
proper Frenchman. I use the adjective @ propos dress and 
coiffeur and not of morals, which are outside the ambit of 
this episode. The proper Frenchman, the real froggy of 
our school days with the waisted coat and baggy trousers 
and pointed beard, where is he? The English tailor has 
succeeded in obliterating nationality—le style c’est l'homme. 
I am convinced that a Turk, a Frenchman and a Russian 
sitting naked side by side in an omnibus would not differ 
greatly one from the other. It is, of course, improbable that 
I shall ever prove this to demonstration. 

And yet here before me was a Frenchman of the old type, 
plumb out of the pages of Punch. We fell to talking, this 
old man and I, about a thousand and one matters, while we 
smoked cigars which would not draw and sipped Vermouth 
and Seltz. Finally the conversation veered round to the 
Casino, as it always does in Monte. And he told me this 
story, explaining first that although he was by birth a 
Frenchman, he had acquired the status of a Monegasque. 
As to what exactly is the status of a Monegasque it matters 
not a button, provided one remembers that the inhabitants 
of Monaco are to-day forbidden under pains and penalties 
to set foot in the Casino. “But in years gone by, Monsieur, 
on the féte day of the Prince, a privilege was granted to 
the good people of Monaco. On that day they might enter 
the Casino and try their luck at the tables. It was a privilege 
of which not all availed themselves; but those who did 
scurried like rabbits from narrow buildings, and came down 
tortuous streets from old Monaco Ville. And among their 
number was Francois, a cobbler by trade, who had helped 
to shoe half the population of Monaco, a work not without 
merit, hein?—who was old and bent, with hair of an 
amazing whiteness, and the father of a large family. Old 
Francois had decided to try his chance at the tables, and 
because he was lame a plump daughter guided him on the 
long walk from the rock, down steep steps to the Condamine 
(he pausing often to fetch his breath) and along the flat 
quay and then up the tiresome hill to the Casino. Outside 
that imposing building he halted and looked about him st 
the Inxuriant gardens, the facade of the Hotel de Paris, at 
the white pigeons taking their morning meal. In the 
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Vestiare with his daughter’s assistance he took off his coat 
and hat and handed them over not without misgivings to 
an attendant. He paused in the vestibule, a strange figure 
in such surroundings, and sat down on one of the benches. 
He regarded first the frock-coated, sombre-looking men at 
the doors, and then his gaze went upwards to the gallery 
and the ceiling, while his daughter stood beside him, 
holding his stick. Fashionable people glanced at him and 
his homely clad escort. Presently he got up with a quick 
movement for one so old, and grasping firmly his stick, he 
shuffled into the Rooms. At one of the tables there is a 
seat known as the “Suicides”; it was vacant, and with a 
movement of finality he lowered himself into it. 

Thus he sat—rigid, motionless, his attention concen- 
trated upon the roulette wheel, his keen old eyes watching 
the vagaries of the little white ball clicking against a 
brass projection, jumping and finally falling with a thud 
into one of the little slots. He appeared to listen not at all 
to the toneless voice of the croupier calling the winning 
number. “* Cing, rouge impair et manque.” He sat staring 
straight before him, waiting for the next spin of the wheel. 
“ Messieurs, faites vos jeux, les jeux sont faits rien ne va 
plus. Vingtsept rouge, impair et passe.” 

Slowly the old man unbuttoned his coat, and took from 
his pocket a frayed old wallet. With fingers that trembled 
he took from it a note of the Banque de France. It was a 
mille note, a matter of forty pounds in English currency, 
but to him it represented the savings of many years. Dieu! 
What he might do with a mille note at this table! By 
merely placing it on one of the douzaines he might gain 
two thousand francs. Two thousand francs profit and 
without labour. With the mille note between his fingers, 
he continued to watch the game. His alert old mind began 
to understand its variations. En plein, @ cheval carré 
transversale Colonne. Old men sat with little books before 
them, staking seldom or not at all, making, it seemed, 
endless calculations. People came over from other tables, 
watched the board for a few moments, and staked feverishly, 
just as the croupier shouted “‘ rien ne va plus!” They hada 
theory, right or wrong, that one could then gauge a little 
what the white ball would do. He heard zero called, and 
noted the bank’s haul and heard a loser mutter beneath his 
breath. He saw the croupier, at the next turn of the 
wheel, push along the green baize three small piles of 
jettons to a mere slip of a girl, painted and rouged. Ina 
turn she had gained far more than he could hope to save 
in a lifetime. Behind his chair stood his daughter, timid 
amongst the fashionably dressed women who pressed about 
her. 

A young Englishman began to quarrel with an old French- 
woman about the winnings; neither could understand 
what the other said. The chef, who was usually a patient 
fellow, got angry with the disputants, and the game was 
suspended for some moments. People looked on, some 
irritated and some amused. He sat thus for an hour, 
waiting, waiting. Then, with a suddenness, he threw his 
mille note on Rouge. A croupier who sat near him turned, 
asking if he would have change. “No! Rouge en masse, 
bien.” With staring eyes the old man watched the little 
white ball making the circle, saw it strike one of the brass 
projections, bound against the polished woodwork, and fall 
with a thud into one of the slots. “ Treize noir, impair et 
manque.” Black had won. But as the croupier stretched 
out his stick to rake in the note, old Francois with a hoarse 
ery sprang forward in his chair and threw out his arms, 
shouting : “ It is the blood, bones and flesh of my children, 
and I cannot let it go.” And whilst the players looked on 

m amazement, quickly he thrust the note into his pocket 
and went out of the heater My old companion finished 
his Vermouth and got up from the table and looked at me. 


I see, Monsieur,” he said, “ that you do not believe my 
story. Perhaps it may convince you when I tell you that 
was myself.” 


the old man J. JOHN. 





EPSTEIN AND MRS. PYM 
M PYM was modest by nature, a timid nervous 


little woman who treated the world at large 

as her intellectual superior. The very trades- 
people with whom she dealt in her native village—Mrs. 
Pym was born in the country and had lived there during 
all the odd fifty-five years of her life—seemed to her wise 
all-seeing individuals, people who knew their job from 
A to Z, and made a success of life. 

But from an intellectual standpoint only was Mrs. Pym 
a respecter of persons; intuitionally, subconsciously, if 
one may so speak, she felt that she had superior vision. 
Not that she would have admitted this for a moment; such 
an idea had never entered her head, and if questioned, she 
might have said: “ Well, perhaps . . . it is true that I 
cannot agree with all the views that are commonly held, 
but that is because I see things differently, they don’t look 
to me the same. But then,” she would have added, “I 
am only an obscure person, I have never had to get anywhere 
or do anything in particular, like shining in society, or 
even earning my own living; I am just a little stone that 
has detached itself from the heap, and fallen by the way- 
side.” 

Intellectually, there was just one class of persons whom 
Mrs. Pym permitted herself to despise, these were the 
clergy ; they appeared to her to batten upon the super- 
stitious element in mankind, and Mrs. Pym was not super- 
stitious. As a class only, however, did she despise them ; 
individually, she thought them charming people, with just 
the kind of manners she could herself have wished to possess. 

Mrs. Pym read a great deal in an aimless sort of meander- 
ing way, as uneducated people will. She subscribed to a 
town library, and would get as many as four volumes down 
at a time. Not reading them all at once, of course, but 
taking, so to speak, philosophy with her breakfast, history 
or science with her lunch, and, if so be that fate, in the 
shape of a library assistant had been kind, a readable novel 
to bed. It was rare, however, according to Mrs. Pym, to 
get hold of a readable novel nowadays, and very often she 
would put down the book which had sounded so enticing 
in its review, and have recourse to her own shelves where 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Trollope 
and even Smollett were to be found. For, be it whispered 
low, Mrs. Pym could not abide the ultra-moderns. She 
herself would have said that it was because she was not 
educated up to them, she would never have admitted that 
she belonged to a past age, when people said what they had 
to say in a plain straightforward manner, without leaving 
you to guess their meaning. But she adored Galsworthy 
and Wells, and she thought Maurice Hewlett’s trilogy among 
the finest products of the age. Many others, too, she read 
with great pleasure. Mrs. Pym occasionally made special 
expeditions to London to see Ibsen and Bernard Shaw played, 
but she came to the conclusion that, on the whole, the great 
dramatists could better be enjoyed in an armchair by the 
fireside than among an unsympathetic crowd. From this 
it will be seen that the good lady was not one of a “ group 
soul,” but rather, as she herself said, a little stone fallen 
by the wayside. 

It happened in the late autumn of last year that Mrs. 
Pym was called to London on a matter of business. The 
selection of clothes is an event for a nervous shrinking little 
woman, and Mrs. Pym selected hers with care; not because 
she cared one wit for fashion, but because she had an 
aversion to attracting attention by appearing in any way 
peculiar. 

In a well-made garment then, the hem of which hung 
discreetly between calf and ankle, near enough to the ankle, 
if you can understand, for modesty, yet near enough to 


the calf for fashion; with a hat that was sufficiently like 
c2 
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a pudding basin to be up to date, yet not so much like a 
pudding basin as to offend her esthetic sense, and with 
a handbag and an umbrella, Mrs. Pym set off for town. 

It was a still autumn day ; the railway ran through fields 
and woods now glowing with colour, the sky was deeply 
blue, and Mrs. Pym as she leant comfortably back in the 
carriage with a cigarette between her lips—for Mrs. Pym 
had not been slow in seizing upon the rights of women— 
felt at peace with herself. Very soon she would be bustled 
and jostled, would have to pick her way among terrifying 
crowds, would have to run imminent risk of being crushed 
to death in the streets, and, above all, would be seized with 
the terrible lost feeling that London always gave her; 
but, for the moment, she could let herself dream. And 
Mrs. Pym was a great dreamer. She would, for instance, 
imagine a world populated by entirely beneficent beings, 
a world in which animals were not tortured, where men did 
not wage war upon each other, where there was no such 
thing as industrial unrest, because . . . Well, Mrs. Pym 
had never made a study of political economy, so that her 
ideas were hazy on this point ; but she felt sure that there 
ought to be a better way of managing things so that people, 
liberated from the grinding effort to keep body and soul 
together, or to pile up gold, might be free to live. That’s 
it, thought Mrs. Pym ; the world is dead, it’s only playing 
at life, a sort of make believe. 

The train slowed to a final standstill, and as the carriages 
disgorged their passengers, Mrs. Pym’s dreams vanished 
abruptly. She found herself one with a moving stream of 
humanity. Two hours later, her business happily con- 
cluded, she was faced with the necessity of filling up time. 
Lunch would occupy part, but what then? There was 
always the National Gallery, of course, or the British 
Museum, but somehow Mrs. Pym felt disinclined for either 
of these on so beautiful an afternoon. A thought occurred 
to her—why should she not inspect the execrated Hudson 
Memorial ? She would hate the thing, of course, for by all 
accounts, only the very modern, and few of these, spoke a 
word in its favour; it would be interesting, however, to 
see that which had produced so universal a hymn of hate, 
and to note with her own eyes how Hudson’s memory had 
been desecrated. 

Mrs. Pym was, unfortunately, devoid of any bump of 
locality, so that even after having been deposited at the 
nearest Hyde Park entrance, it took her some time, and 
not a few timid questionings, to find the Bird Sanctuary. 
Funny kinds of birds they must be, thought Mrs. Pym, 
who will choose a few grimy railed-in bushes when they 
have the freedom of the whole country ! 

Suddenly, turning a corner, she came upon the panel, 
and her first feeling was one of disappointment, for she had, 
ignorantly, expected a statue. 

For full five minutes Mrs. Pym stood there behind the 
railing. The sun was rushing to its decline, and shadows 
cut across the torso, making it look even more dispropor- 
tionate than it would otherwise have done. Of course, 
said Mrs. Pym to herself, I don’t like it, who would? That, 
Rima! the beautiful fairy-like Rima! Why, there’s no 
beauty even... such hands! I was told about the 
hands. Out of all proportion. And the face . . . beauty! 
it might be that of an Egyptian Pharaoh. 

But still Mrs. Pym continued to gaze even after she had 
told herself that Hudson’s Rima and Egyptian carving 
were in a different category. Something arrested—and 
held. If not beauty, then what? “I don’t know,” she 


murmured, half aloud, “* I don’t know whether I like it or not.” 

Mrs. Pym’s watch told her that she still had an hour to 
spare before she need catch her train, and, walking leisurely 
away, she decided to sit for a while on one of the green 
chairs, and watch the riders in the Row. A beautiful 
afternoon indeed, when even, as Mrs. Pym was forced to 


—— 


admit, the simulacrum of God’s open spaces in the heart 
of the biggest city in the world was invested with glamoy; 
Soft wistful sunshine, a kind of brooding stillness, mysterioys 
purple distances . . . only if silly little dogs and dressed up 
children, and pees horses—prancing on purpose to 
show off, thought Mrs. Pym disdainfully—had not obtruded 
themselves. And then she realised that she wasn’t thinkin 
of any of these things at all, but of something strong a 
free and vital, something much more alive than the armchair 
riders, something that drew her in spite of herself, Leaving 
her chair suddenly, Mrs. Pym hurried back to the Bird 
Sanctuary. 

That face, eagerly stretching forward—no, in spite of 
the fact that circumscribed space flattened the head 
giving it an almost wooden aspect, it was too eager, too 
alive to be ugly ; the large left hand inviting birds to perch 
on it, too large, of course, but a beautiful, most beautify! 
hand ; the sway of the body, its expression of rhythm , , , 
what did it mean exactly, what had the artist in mind? 
Not an embodiment of Rima, the light, the airy, though 
she might be there, too, but something greater, vaster, 
more eternal. Surely here, carved from a single block 
raised out of the womb of the earth, was the type of Mother 
Earth herself—Hathor, the giver of life, the fruitful one— 
the spirit of Love as embodied in all Nature. 

Mrs. Pym’s heart beat faster than usual as she finally 
walked rapidly away with the object of reaching the station, 
She was excited as real live things were apt to excite her; 
and as she made her way through the Oxford Street crowds, 
who seemed to have nothing more purposeful in life than 
to gaze at models in shop windows which they did their 
best to imitate, she felt that Epstein’s symbolism had more 
value than anything else she had seen in London that day, 

V. T. Murray, 


Music 
UNEXPECTED PLEASURE 


O thoroughly enjoy a concert is to receive 
something of a shock, for it reveals suddenly 
the dreary mediocrity of most of the concerts 
one hears. During the past fortnight I have 

received two such shocks. The first was at the last 
London Symphony Orchestra’s concert when Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted a programme that on the surface 
was not exciting or even inviting. Mozart’s little- 
known, agreeable but slight Overture to Der Schaus- 
pieldirektor attracted through the knowledge that 
Sir Thomas Beecham has a knack of playing these 
trifles with an airy grace and polish of which no other 
English conductor has the secret. Delius’s symphonic 
poem, In a Summer Garden, did not attract me. The 
only music of Delius that has ever made any impression 
on me is certain fragments of his opera, The Village 
Romeo and Juliet. His slighter orchestral pieces have 
charm, and produce an agreeable sensation in minds 
susceptible to harmony, analogous to the pleasure 
which anyone with a sense of colour might get from 
playing with a box of paints; but all his music 's 
invertebrate, and such a large scale work as the Mass 
of Life is pretentious and empty although composed 
by a musician too sensitive to sink to the banality 
of Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass, and too scrupulous 
to tise to the efficient vulgarity of Elgar’s Symphonies. 
So the presence of Delius’s name on the programme 
was not an attraction. And the next item did not 
attract neither, for one has by now almost lost all 
faith in English violinists, and my_ recollection of 
Mr. Arthur Catterall was that of a painstaking honest 
fiddler who would probably fail to do complete justice 
to Brahms’ beautiful concerto. There remained Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D major—not a particularly 
thrilling prospect in these latter days of Beethoven’ 
decline. Finally, Tchaikowsky’s Francesca da Rimim 
Fantasy Overture, which one could rely upon for @ 
quarter of an hour’s mild fun. What a prospect : 
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(an anyone tell me why one should want to go to 
such a concert—the age of enthusiasm being dead ? 
I went partly because I thought I ought to go and 

ly because I had promised to take a charming 
young companion to whom the concert might give 
pleasure. I went with merely a slight predilection 
in favour of Sir Thomas Beecham, whose outward 
frivolity always seems to me to indicate the possibility 
of a true understanding of music. For does not an 
old Chinese sage say : 


Beware of the man with a grave face, 
He is about to restore you to your wife? 


Wearily I sat down in my seat, wearily I opened the 
mme. If I had seen any Delius enthusiast near 
me 1 should have taken the opportunity to yawn in 
his face. But I saw none, so I opened and read the 
programme. Half asleep, I sat through a fairly bright 
ormance of the Mozart Overture. I began to 
feel slightly better. Halfway through the Delius I 
fll into a profound and refreshing slumber. Then I 
became conscious that the Brahms’ Violin Concerto 
was being played. Presently I became uneasily aware 
that everything was going wrong. I began to listen 
intently. What on earth, I muttered to myself, has 
happened ? I sat up and rubbed my eyes. There 
before me stood a tall Englishman playing the violin 
in the most ungainly style it has ever been my fortune 
to see, but playing exquisitely. I listened hard. 
Marvel of marvels, Sir Thomas Beecham was not 
conducting with that absent-minded nonchalance with 
which he reads the morning newspaper; he was 
absorbed in his job and was combining with Mr. 
Catterall to produce the best ensemble between soloist 
and orchestra that I had heard for a very long time. 
Mr. Catterall’s playing was conspicuous for a certain 
very rare delicacy and sensitiveness of sentiment 
which is, I think, a particularly English virtue but 
which I had never heard before from an English 
virtuoso. In Mr. Catterall we apparently have an 
English violinist who is worth listening to. I was 
so overcome by the experience that I nearly left the 
Queen’s Hall without waiting for that exceedingly 
skilful, clever, amateurish performance of the Beethoven 
Symphony which I expected to follow. But the first 
dozen bars of the D major Symphony almost knocked 
me out of my seat. What on earth had happened to 
Sir Thomas Beecham? Had he taken his coat off? 
No; but he had quite forgotten that he had it on. 
Then followed an amazing performance, a performance 
to compare favourably with the best performances of 
Beethoven I have ever heard from Weingartner 
Furtwingler, or anybody else. I don’t think anybody 
who heard the first movement of this Symphony on 
this occasion is likely to forget it. Here was the 
authentic Beethoven, the fiery genius whom we have 
for so long forgotten, and revealed in (of all works !) 
his second Symphony. I remembered that theoretically 
the second of Beethoven’s symphonies was a revolu- 
tionary composition which struck his contemporaries 
as bizarre and violent; but for many years in the 
London concert hall all the fire has gone from 
the fifth and seventh Symphonies, so who would 
expect to find it in the second? And what was to 
be thought of Sir Thomas Beecham, who apparently 
teally knew the score from start to finish, knew what 
was coming before it came, knew exactly what it 
meant, and was completely master of the music and 
the orchestra ? We all know that Sir Thomas Beecham 
is gifted, but as Brahms said, ‘‘ No man can take any 
t for, or be proud of, his natural talents. They 
are a gift which he does not make his own except by 
si work.” Now I am left wondering whether 
it Thomas Beecham is capable of a second effort like 
first, or whether it was a mere spurt of vitality. 
€ shall see, but I am left with a desire to hear 





Sir Thomas Beecham conduct all the nine Beethoven 
Symphonies. But can he last the course ? 

The second concert unexpectedly enjoyed was a 
Beethoven pianoforte recital by Mr. Arthur Schnabel. 
How wearisome pianoforte playing has become! All 
these Moiseiwitsches, Cortots, Rosenthals, Hofmanns, 
Friedmanns, Giesekings, Rachmaninovs, Orloffs—and 
I admit that to group these pianists together is to 
insult almost all of them—are a weariness and an 
illusion. Not one of them brings to us the true 
eau de vie, but they all offer mirages—some bright 
and dazzling, others pearly and seductive, others 
straightforward and convincing, others, again, pure 
knock-me-down bluff. 

They amuse us—occasionally ; and there is a strong 
natural bond between us. We deserve no better; 
but we do not expect merely to get our deserts, we 
expect more than our deserts. Having built such a 
monster of architectural ugliness as the Queen’s Hall, 
we are surprised to find that what we hear inside 
so often resembles what we see outside, and then 
when we hear a pianist like Mr. Schnabel give a 
Beethoven recital we feel that we should like to start 
a big bonfire. Mr. Schnabel makes most of the world’s 
great pianists seem very shoddy stuff, and when I 
hear such a performance as I heard last Sunday of 
Beethoven’s last Sonata, Opus 111, I feel that it is 
impossible to despair of anything. As for Beethoven, 
I am forced to hope that he will never become fashion- 
able as Bach has become fashionable. The thought 
of a Beethoven Concert by Mr. Arthur Schnabel in 
the Royal Albert Hall, attended by four ex-Prime 
Ministers, the secretariat of the Labour and Communist 
Parties, a deputation from the British Fascisti and the 
whole of Bloomsbury and Fleet Street, would be a 
paralysing thought, did one not know that when and if 
that happened Mr. Schnabel’s playing would not be 
worth a brass farthing and that in some half-filled hall 
elsewhere his true successor had re-lit and was handing on 
the torch that had been extinguished in Mr. Schnabel’s 
hands. W. J. Turner. 


MONODY ON THE DEMOLITION 


OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TROLLING one afternoon along a street 

S Whose valuable vastness can compare 
With anything on earth in the complete 

Efficiency of its mammoniac air— 
Strolling (to put it plainly) through those bits 
Of Londonment adjacent to the Ritz, 
(While musing on the social gap between 
Myself, whose arrogance is mostly brainy, 
And those whose pride, on sunlit days and rainy, 
Must loll and glide in yacht and limousine), 
Something I saw, beyond a boarded barrier, 
Which manifested well that Time’s no tarrier. 


Where stood the low-built mansion, once so great, 
Ducal, demure, secure in its estate— 

Where Byron rang the bell and limped upstairs, 
And Lord knows what political affairs 

Got muddled and remodelled while Their Graces 
Manned unperturbed Elizabethan faces— 

There, blankly overlooked by wintry strange 
Frontage of houses rawly-lit by change, 
Industrious workmen reconstructed quite 

The lumbered, pegged, and excavated site ; 

And not one nook survived to screen a mouse 
In what was Devonshire (God rest it) House. 


March, 1925. 


Stcma SasnOn. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| ey reviews are difficult to edit. I have 


several times called attention to two literary 

reviews which are well worth reading, namely 
The Criterion, or, as it is now called, The New Criterion, 
and a monthly called The Calendar. The Calendar is going 
to turn itself into a quarterly. In this it is wise. It has 
been running a year, and although it had contained much 
that is worth reading, what was decidedly so, might have 
been contained in four numbers. I once edited a quarterly 
myself. It was called The New Quarterly. It ran for three 
years at a loss, and died, I think, an honourable death. 
The great difficulty is, of course, to get advertisements ; 
our quarterly died for lack of them. It had an idea behind 
it: the articles were philosophic, scientific or literary. Our 
great scoop was The Note Books of Samuel Butler. We got 
several contributions from Lytton Strachey (then almost 
unknown), Max Beerbohm, Verrall, Lady Ritchie; it 
contained many essays which now show as noticeably good 
in the collected works of our contributors. Lytton Strachey’s 
admirable essay on Racine first appeared in The New 
Quarterly. We got articles from Lord Rayleigh and Bertrand 
Russell, G. E. Moore, McTaggart (he wrote a very interesting 
essay on mysticism which ought to be republished) ; 
Lowes-Dickenson, Chesterton, Belloc, Clutton-Brock, all 
contributed. In 1908 few people had read Tchekov or 
Kaiserling ; we published translations of their stories. 
Roger Fry wrote on art ; Keynes, who was not yet famous, 
on economics ; Thomas Hardy, who had not yet been hailed 
as a great poet, contributed poems. We only charged 
half-a-crown. Yet we died. 

* * * 


What has recalled this old venture to my mind is Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s article, The Idea of a Literary Review, which 
opens the January number of The New Criterion. He 
says: 

The Review which makes up its contents merely of what the 
editor considers ‘‘ good stuff’ will obviously have the character 
of a miscellany, and no other character whatever, except the 
feeble reflection of the character of a feeble editor. . . . Its contents 
should have a value over and above the aggregate value of the 
individual contributions. Its contents should exhibit heterogeneity 
which the intelligent reader can resolve into order. The apparent 
heterogeneity of the present number of The New Criterion is, 
therefore, not without a plan—at least an intention. 

Now if a review really does contain “‘ good stuff” from 
cover to cover, it is absurd to say that it is “ feebly ” 
edited. Of course, such a review can not have the driving 
force of propaganda, of, say, L’ Action Frangaise; yet, 
as Mr. Eliot adds, it will inevitably reflect the character 
of the editor. My quarterly was on the side of reason and 
common sense, but I did not care if common sense was 
found in an article by Chesterton on Rabelais, or in an 
attack on Pragmatism by R. Hawtrey. (A very good 
analysis of William James’ philosophy it was.) Mr. Eliot 
says that he has no programme, but that The New Criterion 
will express a “‘ tendency.” He calls it a tendency towards 
“classicism,” using the term with hesitation. I do not 
wonder at that hesitation. His tendency towards classicism 
includes the work of Miss Gertrude Stein, the last sentence 
of whose discourse upon The Fifteenth of November ends 
thus : 

Not only wool and woolen silk and silken, not only silk and silken 
wool and woolen, not only wool and woolen silk and silken, not 
only silken wool and woolen, not only wool and woolen silk and 
silken, not only silk and silken, not only wool and woolen, not only 
wool and woolen, not only silk and silken, not only silk and silken, 
not only wool and wooien. 

In the classic tradition this would have been expressed, 


I think, more tersely and clearly. However, The New 
Criterion always contains a great deal of “ good stuff ”_ 
really first-rate writing, which I never miss reading, 


* * * 


I have discovered a modest book which I think may 
interest a number of my readers. It is called The Theory 
of Poetry in England (Macmillan), and it consists of extracts 
from the sixteenth to the close of the nineteenth century, 
illustrating the ideas and doctrines of men who have writtey 
about poetry. Mr. R. P. Cowl has aimed in his selection 
at exhibiting (1) the development of the theory of poetry, 
(2) The sources of theoretic principles of various schook 
of poetry and criticism, (3) The arguments which have been 
advanced pro and con certain controverted principles and 
doctrines. I recommend this book for two reasons, Ip 
the first place it will enable its reader, if he is also a writer, 
to appear more learned than he is—it is excessively handy 
for requotation, and secondly, it shows that the two con- 
flicting views of poetry, the Romantic and the Neo-Classical 
have roots in two philosophies. The former in Platonism, 
the latter in Aristotle’s view of poetry as a mimetic art, 
Mr. Cowl has endeavoured to do justice by his selections to 
both schools of poetry and criticism, and he has most pro- 
perly confined himself to passages which formulate the 
doctrines of different writers, omitting expressions of indi- 
vidual opinions and obiter dicta of all sorts. I am going 
to quote the first extract in the theory of poetic creation. 
It is from Gascoigne’s Certain Notes of Instruction, 1575: 
the rule of invention. It is a passage of most excellent 
advice, and though written so long ago, it is not only still 
applicable (which is true of all that proceeds from the mouth 
of that plain but indisputable Goddess, Common Sense) 
but wears an even modern air. 


The first and most necessary point that ever I found meet to be 
considered in making of a delectable poem is this, to ground it 
upon some fine invention. For it is not enough to roll in pleasant 
words, nor yet to thunder in rym, ram, ruff, by letter (quoth my 
master, Chaucer), nor yet to abound in apt vocables, or epithets, 
unless the invention have in it also aliquid salis. By this aliquid 
salis, I mean some good and fine device, showing the quick capacity 
of a writer: and where I say some good and fine invention, I mean 
that I would have it bothfine and good. For many inventions are % 
superfine that they are viz good. And again many inventions ar 
good, and yet not finely handled. And for a general forewarning: 
what theme soever you do take in hand, if you do handle it but 
tanquam in oratione perpetua, and never study for some depth of 
device in the invention, and some figures also in the handling 
thereof; it will appeal to the skilful reader but a tale of a tub. To 
deliver unto you general examples, it were almost impossible, 
sithence the occasions of inventions are (as it were) infinite : 
nevertheless, take in worth mine opinion, and perceive my further 
meaning in these few points. If I should undertake to write in 
praise of a gentlewoman, I would neither praise her crystal eye, 00" 
her cherry lip, ete. For these things are trita et obvia. But I would 
either find some supernatural cause whereby my pen might walk in 
the superlative degree, or else I would undertake to answer for any 
imperfection that she hath, and thereupon raise the praise of her 
commendation. Likewise if I should disclose my pretence in love, 
I would either make a strange discourse of some intolerable passion, 
or find occasion to plead by the example of some history, or discover 
my disquiet in shadows per allegoriam, or use the covertest mean that 
I could to avoid the uncomely customs of common writers. Thus 
much . . . upon the rule of invention, which of all other rules s 
most to be marked, and hardest to be prescribed in certain 
infallible rules, nevertheless to conclude therein, I would have yo 
stand most upon the excellency of your invention, and stick not 
to study deeply for somefine device. For that being found, pleasant 
words will follow well enough and fast enough. ‘ 

Your invention being once devised, take heed that neither 
pleasure of rhyme, nor variety of device, do carry you from it. r 

G. Gascoicne, Certain Notes of Instruction, 1575. 


Note, too, the early appearance of the phrase “a tale o! 
a tub,” afterwards made famous, and the insistence on the 
importance of a quality which is called “ invention ; 
a word exceedingly common in the vocabulary of eighteenth- 


century criticism, which we have abandoned. 
AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


qe Plumed Serpent. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
siren. By C. Kay Scorr. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

The Cantab. By Snane Leste. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Sounding Brass. By Ermer Mannin. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lawrence is too much the slave of certain words. One 
of them is “* male,” another is “ dark.” In the first chapter of 
his new book—a chapter which describes a Mexican bull-fight, 
and describes it very well—it seems for a while that he has 
added to his vocabulary. The word “ posterior” comes into 
more than its own. On page 13 a Mexican sits down in front of 
an American, who “* quickly brought his feet together under the 
man’s sinking posterior”; a little further down, on the same 
page : 

There are all sorts of inferiority complex, and the city Mexican 
has a very strong sort, that makes him all the more aggressive, 
once it is roused. Therefore the intruder lowered his posterior 
with a heavy, sudden bounce on Villiers’ feet. . . . 

On page 15 we come to the toreadors—“ with their rather fat 

riors.”’ Nor are the banderilleros left behind : one of them, 
on page 18, has “‘his plump posterior much in evidence.” By 
this time we are in danger of developing what we are possibly 
supposed to call a posteriority complex ; but the note changes ; 

riors take a back seat, and we regain the familiar 
“dark.” I quote a few instances. On page 76 we find Kate, 
the middle-aged Irish heroine of the novel, with Cipriano, a man 
of Indian blood, a general in one of the Mexican armies : 

Cipriano sat motionless as a statue. But from his breast came 
that dark, surging passion of tenderness the Indians are capable 
of. Perhaps it would pass, leaving him indifferent and fatalistic 
again. But at any rate for the moment he sat in a dark, fiery 
cloud of passionate male tenderness. 


On page 128 there is a crowd ; we are to feel the intoxication of 
the mass, the vibration, the compulsion : 

The incomprehensible hollow barking of the drum was like a 
spell on the mind, making the heart burst each stroke, and darkening 
the will. 

The men in the crowd began to subside, sitting and squatting 
on the ground, with their hats between their knees. And now it 
was a little sea of dark, proud heads leaning a little forward above 
the soft, strong male shoulders. 


And again, two pages further on : 
Those men who sat there in their dark, physical tenderness, so 
still and soft, they looked at the same time frightening. Something 
dark, heavy and reptilian in their silence and their softness. 


One more instance out of many—on page 338 : 

. . - Cipriano had suddenly opened a new world to her, a world 
of twilight, with the dark, half-visible face of the god-demon Pan, 
who can never perish, but ever returns upon mankind from the 
shadows. The world of shadows and dark prostration, with the 
phallic wind rushing through the dark. 


Now clearly it would be as grossly unfair to judge a long and 
carefully constructed novel by a few isolated sentences as it 
would be to judge a cathedral by a gargoyle. The whole critical 
question is whether such sentences as I have given do or do not 
represent the sustained mood of the whole book. A book must 
be judged as a whole: all the critic can do is to record his 
judgment ; and to me it does seem that Mr. Lawrence has, not 
merely in this sentence or that, but in the range, the construction, 
the idea, the method, the atmosphere of his work, arrived at a 
negation, a barrenness, an abstraction, a repetitiveness, an 
emptiness. Here is an extremely long story with an extremely 
simple plot: all the wealth of detail is designed to make an 
atmosphere through which the thrill of Mr. Lawrence's message 
shall be felt. I can find no thrill and no message. Ramén, a 
Mexican leader, is inspired to bring back the old religion, the 
worship of the old Mexican gods: he represents, he even in a 
sense is, the god Quetzalcoatl. But what is this god, and how 
is the worship of him to help? Ramén says: “ I accept myself 
entire, and proceed to make destiny.” It sounds like a poor 
echo of Walt Whitman. He says: “ Be true to your own souls ; 
there is nothing else for a man to do.” It sounds like a poor 
echo of Shakespeare. He says: ‘‘ There God is; and Paradise ; 
inside the hearts of living men and women.” It sounds like a 
poor echo of something better than either Whitman or Shake- 
Speare. The Kingdom of Heaven is within you: need Quetzal- 
coat] return to tell us that? And when we come to Hutzilo- 
Pochtli, represented by Cipriano, and his bride Malintzi, the 
nightmare grows vaguer than ever. It is as if these enormous 
paraphernalia of ritual and terror enshrouded nothing. It is 
Rot a trifle, it is not a coincidence, that the same words recur, 


that the same kind of description is applied to everything: it 
means a real poverty of essential central thought. We get so 
much theorising which would be magnificent if it amounted to 
anything at all, so much description which would be impressive 
if it conveyed any definite impression. There are so many 
generalisations, and they all come to one generalisation. Is it 
America ?— 

How could one be like these Americans, picking over the garbage 
of sensations, and gobbling it up like carrion-birds. At the moment, 
both Owen and Villiers seemed to be her carrion birds, repulsive. 

She felt, moreover, that they both hated her first because she 
was a woman. . . They hated her woman-ness. 


But hasn’t Mr. Lawrence in the past told us much the same 
about Englishmen? We are supposed, I think, to contrast that 
white American attitude towards women with the dark Mexican 
recognition of sex-values; yet in other places Mr. Lawrence 
confounds the whole Continent in one: “‘Sometimes she won- 
dered whether America really was the great death-continent, 
the great No/ to the European and Asiatic and even African 
Yes!” I give it up. 

But think what the word “ dark ” can do when it is used with 
the concentration of economy! Mr. Lawrence squanders it. He 
represents Mexico as in revolt against something or other; and 
that puts me in mind ot Coleridge’s : 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion 


—lines which have surely no rival for grandeur in political 
poetry, save only those lines of Byron which are their com- 
plement : 

Yet freedom, yet, thy banner torn but flying 

Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind. 
It is that last over-ruling touch of magic, the assurance of some- 
thing vital and permanent, which Mr. Lawrence, despite all his 
immense intellectual range and force, fails to give us. He has 
genius: the richness and variety of detail in this book would 
suffice to prove it. But his genius seems always to be marching 
down a cul-de-sac. 

Mr. Kay Scott is even more daring, more modern and more 

incomprehensible than Mr. Lawrence. His heroine is a nympho- 
maniac. Well, no harm in that: art sets no limits to its own 
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inquiries. But, if I have got to read about a nymphomaniac, I 
demand that she shall be made interesting to me, which Mr. 
Scott’s style prevents. It is a pity, for I believe he has an 
interesting idea: I believe he is trying to pose the problem : 
“What is the precise ethical differentia between the woman 
who is promiscuously generous with her body and the woman 
who is promiscuously generous with, say, her service or her 
money?” I may, however, be entirely mistaken about this 
for I cannot understand the story ; and anyway, if that is the 
problem, it will perhaps appear no very profound one to any- 
body capable of reflecting on the spiritual aspect of sexual love. 
But the problem would have to be profound indeed if it carried 
off writing like this: 

**I love you Fred, you mustn’t, my life’s mine and not yours 
or anybody’s, kiss me.”’ Fred’s heart pounded, he was defeated 
by less than a word, I must tell Lute I’ve failed, he went to his 
room. His window was open, the earth was white with moonlight, 
breast of the night! why do we exist? the uselessness of our lives, 
is the answer in death ? 

My quarrel with Mr. Shane Leslie is very different as to style, 
but similar as to theme. He at. any rate can, and does, write. 
He is a scholar. He loves words. You may intensely dislike 
the way in which he sometimes plays with them; his man- 
nerisms may irritate you almost past endurance; but you can- 
not deny the smooth and subtle skill of his evocations. The 
effortless lapse of a paragraph, and the thing is there !—college 
or cottage, he has seen and fixed it. For instance : 

Who can describe those dizzy walls of grey magnesian limestone, 
wrought with the fossilised flora and fauna of a heraldic age, direful 
dragons and gigantic greyhounds and the two-petalled Tudor roses 
gathering the red and white into one lovely calyx ? Carved crowns, 
circlets and coronets of stone jut between the great glass spaces 
and the curving bays, penetrated by the sad dungeon light of 
abandoned chantries. In the heights above floats the fan vaulting, 
arch holding arch and web unravelling web, while the whole en- 
tanglement of stone stretches like a skein of silk across the roof. 


But when we come to theme and substance, the tale is different. 
It ought to be possible to convey the feeling of a college, and a 
college career, without putting in recognisable details about 
known persons. Whether it is possible or not, Mr. Leslie has 
not attempted it. I can imagine that his book, for other 
Cantabrians, may be a perfect mine of reference and reminis- 
cence. But his hero is a bit of a bore, because, instead of being 
an individual, he is just an example of how the strain of adoles- 
cence may push the mind through all sorts of feverish and foolish 
experiments in what passes for religion. Mr. Leslie insists with 
precision and particularity on his hero’s sexual purity, but he 
invests him with a vague unpleasantness. This wouldn’t matter 
if that hero were more sharply individualised, and if the tone 
and title did not invite us to regard the case as typical. But, 
in the circumstances, it does matter. Nor do I see why Mr. 
Leslie has dragged in rape and incest. These, like nympho- 
mania, are legitimate subjects: Shakespeare wrote a beautiful 
poem about rape, and Sophocles, Shelley and Byron wrote 
beautiful poems about incest: but Mr. Leslie does not give any 
beauty to his treatment of the episode of which I am thinking, 
and the dragging in is an esthetic fault in itself. Still, this is a 
brilliant and remarkable book. 

I can heartily recommend Sounding Brass as a good, straight- 
forward story with a tang to it. It attempts no subtlety of 
characterisation, and its comic effects are broad; but it is viva- 
ciously told, with considerable detail, and it treats from a new 
angle the old story of the boy who becomes a hard, rich and 
successful man. The hero’s medium is publicity, which offers 
pleasant scope to Miss Mannin’s gift of energetic satire. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


HICKEY—NO MORE 


Memoirs of William Hickey. Vol. I. 1918. (1749-1775). Vol. II. 
1918. (1775-1782). Vol. III. 1928. (1782-1790). Vol. IV. 
1925. (1790-1809). Hurst and Blackett. Vols. I., II. and 
III., 15s. each. Vol. IV., 21s. 


It is strange to recall that more than twelve blood-stained 
years have gone by since the first volume of these amazing 
Memoirs of a man wholly forgotten, and about whose very 
existence grave doubts were at first entertained, made its 
appearance. No pains were taken either by Editor or Publisher 
to dissipate these doubts, and even now, though we are as certain 
of Hickey having once existed as we are of anything in this spec- 
tacular world, we have no assurance beyond the actuarial tables 
of our insurance companies, and the general beliefs of mankind 
that he is not, at this moment, alive at the age of 177. The MS. 





of the memoirs, all in Hickey’s clear hand-writing, ends a 

in 1809, after his final, melancholy return to England, and jt is 
clear from the text that it was completed in 1813 or the nex 
year: 

“The date of his death is uncertain, but he is believed to have 
been the William Hickey whose name is given in the following 
entry in the old Register of burials in St. Pancras Churchyard, 

Name—William Hickey. 
Abode—Little King Street. 
When buried—31st, May, 1830. 
Age—70 years.” 

In 1830 the William Hickey of the Memoirs was eighty years 
of age, but as the name of Hickey is not recorded in the rate. 
books of the parish as a householder, the death above recorded 
probably occurred in lodgings, and as our Hickey had surviveg 
not only his parents, but his brothers and sisters, and most, if 
not all, his friends, the discrepancy in age is not important. It 
would seem to have been a lonely ending for so vivacious ang 
companionable a man. No will has been traced nor the grant 
of Letters of Administration. The Editor suggests that during 
these twenty years he lived on his capital ; if so, we hope from 
the bottom of our hearts it lasted long enough to supply the 
solitary old man’s needs. 

One disadvantage of this publication at considerable intervals 
of time is that some readers may be led to read these Memoirs 
backwards, which would be a prodigious mistake. Hickey must 
be studied ab ovo. To describe Hickey as ever having become a 
brand snatched from the burning would be ludicrous, but when 
we remember the first volume, and how at the age of fourteen he 
was as depraved a little rascal as ever seemed predestined to bring 
the grey hairs of a respectable London solicitor in sorrow to 
the grave, it must be cheerfully admitted that as life went on 
Hickey slowly but steadily improved. His father could never 
quite be reconciled, but his twin-sisters continued to love him 
and to correspond with him, and even his father, whose memory 
is kept alive in twelve lines of Goldsmith’s, went on living and 
spending the whole of his income until 1794. 

In this last volume Hickey, in feeling terms, records his 
father’s death : 

Thus without a pang did my lamented parent leave the world. 
Subsequent letters which I received from my sisters stated that 
after death his countenance was as serene and unchanged as if 
in a gentle slumber. Never did there exist a fonder or more affec- 
tionate father than he was to me—in fact he had always been too 
partially so. Too true it is, that throughout my life, but especially 
in the early part of it, I made a most ungracious return for all his 
indulgent kindnesses by thwarting, and counter-acting all his 
plans for my future well-doing in life. Having always lived ex- 
pensively, and up to the full amount of his income, he left scarce 
any property behind him. (In fact, £600.) 

The reader who wisely begins at the beginning will be able to 
judge for himself how far this amiable extract is a sufficient 
amende for the sheer infamy of the son’s behaviour “in the early 
part” of his life. But to moralise over the Author of these 
Memoirs would be ridiculous. We may be sure that a delighted 
posterity will let Hickey off far too easily, as we always do our 
deceased benefactors. That he put into his own pocket money 
entrusted to him to pay the fees of Thurlow and Dunning, and 
spent it in debauchery is not, in 1926, an offence to wax eloquent 
over. How do we know how Thurlow and Dunning, both 
grossly overpaid men, would have spent the money if it had ever 
reached them? Still, roguery is roguery, and there was honour 
among articled clerks, even in the eighteenth century. 

Now that we have these four volumes safe in our clutches it 
is time we should proclaim their startling merits and enduring 
excellence. They came to us, like Old Age Pensions, bolts from 
the blue, and have held us in their grip ever since, and we may 
be sure that those who come after us will never let go their hold 
upon Hickey. Not only are these volumes good reading from 
beginning to end, glancing and tripping along; not only are they 
full of shipwrecks, murders and suicides; of marvellous changes 
in the fortunes of men and women; of anecdotes of heroes, like 
the Duke of Wellington in his early days, and of quasi-heroes 
like the duke’s brother, the vainest even of marquesses, but this 
last volume of all drips with the blood of mutiny and massacres 
and of horrible revenges ; and yet amidst these horrors you may 
suddenly light upon the enchanted name of Landor’s Rose 
Aylmer, and reconsecrate a night of sighs over her early death 
in India. But these episodical charms should not conceal the 
fact that all through Hickey there runs a vein of History of our 
East Indian Empire in the days of John Company and Leaden- 
hall Street that nowhere else is to be struck upon. It is not & 
vein that can be opened with more than a very small mixture of 
pride and pleasure, but it flows freely enough. 
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There are few more “informing” books than Hickey’s 
Memoirs. 

The romance of Hickey’s Life disappeared in December, 1783, 
with the death of his beloved Charlotte Barry, and his worst 
debauchery ended with Tom Pott. He gradually became, if not 
always sober, occasionally serious. His life, like that of most 
Anglo-Indians of the period, was not fit for the inspection of the 
Church Missionary Society, which indeed was not then founded. 
Yet, as time went on, though his careless way of living inflicted 
great tortures upon his much abused tabernacle of flesh, he 
managed to obtain and retain the affection and even the respect 
of Calcutta, and when he left India for good and all, with a very 
small fortune, he departed amidst genuine tears. His last voyage 
home was as horrible, and is as well described as his other adven- 
tures by sea. He was welcomed by his two sisters, and for some 
years lived at Beaconsfield to be near his old friend, the widow 
of Edmund Burke. Of the last years of his life we know nothing. 

In the Preface to this last volume we are told a little more 
about the MS. of these Memoirs, information which, however 
belated, may be accepted as satisfactory. We are also told that 
the Editor in reading the MS. found many pages dull, and 
others which, owing to the freedom of Hickey’s language, would 
be considered unfit for the choice ears of 1926. For these bad 
reasons “‘the MS. has gone through a process of elimination.” 
Later on in this Preface the Editor holds out the hope of a new 
and unexpurgated edition “fully annotated,” and says: “ If 
such an edition should be contemplated, it would be essential 
that it should be prepared in collaboration by those who have 
made a special study of the life of the period, not only in 
England but in India.”” We trust this contemplated edition will 
some day appear, for no treatment can be too good for Hickey, 
and if the Notes and Annotations are confined either to the 
Margins or to Appendixes, all will be well for posterity. Happy 
is the man who has not yet read Hickey. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


DRYDEN 


The Character of John Dryden. By Atan Lussock. 
Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 

“* Dryden, considering his stature, his simplicity, and the 
satisfactory nature of everything he wrote, is surprisingly 
elusive.” Thus does Mr. Alan Lubbock start his analysis of a 
great writer who, after long neglect, except from a few enthu- 
siasts like Professor Saintsbury, has lately begun to come into his 
own again. “Look for him, and he is not there ’’—like Maypole 
Hugh in Barnaby Rudge—‘ the lines of the human figure 
dissolve, as you turn, into those of the literature of his age.” 
It is perfectly true. There is no writer of his eminence about 
whom we know so little, or, what is more significant, want to 
know so little. There are plenty of recorded facts about him, 
but one feels no impulse to study them, as one studies eagerly 
every detail about Pope or Byron. His life stirs small interest 
either apart from, or in illustration of, his writings; and his 
writings, even though, outside the plays, they are hardly ever 
** pure literature’ and are largely a direct statement of his 
opinions, tell us very little about his life or personality. Yet he 
was a great man, accepted as such in his own day and by most 
people two and a quarter centuries after his death. It is curious. 

Kneller’s portrait of the poet in the National Portrait Gallery 
is worth examining in this connection. Sir Godfrey, it is true, 
had rather a heavy hand and was no psychologist; but he could 
portray liveliness when it was obvious in his sitter, as in the 
case of Wren. In his face of Dryden there is no liveliness. It 
is not a stupid face, by any means; it is rather impressive ; 
but if not quite impersonal, it is, so to speak, indifferent. It tells 
us practically nothing of the man and, since there is no suggestion 
of inscrutability about it, one would conclude, did one not know 
it to be the face of a great writer, that there was practically 
nothing to tell. But, after all, it is the face of a great writer. 

Mr. Lubbock has made a vigorous effort to run to earth the 
“* strangely elusive” personality which hides so shyly in this very 
solid personage. He has not been altogether successful, not, that 
is, managed to draw a well-defined character. But his partial 
failure is due rather to defect of method than to lack of under- 
standing. The arrangement of his essay is confused, his writing 
rather clumsy: his argument, therefore, not always easy to 
follow. But he makes some very good points, and does throw 
some really valuable light on his subject. 

First and foremost, he accepts the fact that Dryden really was 
indifferent, not with the cultivated indifference which was to 
be fashionable in the eighteenth century, but fundamentally ; 
zealous neither in politics nor in religion, neither a warm lover 


The 


nor a violent hater. But there was one matter on which he was 
not indifferent, and that was cardinal. He cared whole- 

for good writing. He did not much mind what he wrote, 
content to work to other men’s orders or adapt other men’s work. 
There was nothing which he personally wanted in particular 4, 
do ; but whatever he did, it was his passion to do well. He loved 
language for its own sake, and made himself a perfect master 
its use. He was the supreme man of letters, one might almog 
call him the supreme hack. If Swinburne was a reed 
which all winds blew music, Dryden was a microphone which 
broadcast whatever the spirit of the hour chose to speak into it, 

The instance most often quoted of this complacency to ti, 
demand of the moment is his play-writing. Dryden did not lik. 
writing comedy, and knew that he had no gift for it ; but comedies 
were wanted, and he wrote them, and if few of them are good 
either in fable, construction or characterisation, they are qj 
good (though not his best) verbal work, readable if unactable. 

A more remarkable evidence of his amazing skill is his lyrical 
poetry. He wrote little lyric for its own sake—outside the plays, 
that is to say. But to put a song or two into your plays was the 
fashion, so strewn about the great wilderness of Dryden’s drama 
is a handful of songs, the technical brilliancy of which has been 
strangely unnoted by the critics, including Mr. Lubbock. They 
have less of the true “lyrical cry” than the best of Rochester or 
Sedley; compared with the songs of a Shakespeare or a Shelley 
they are mere counterfeit ; but they have a lightness of rhythm, 
a verbal suppleness, which in all but a nameless something is 
equivalent to the “cry” itself. 

Dryden accepted things as they were, and was content to do 
the job which arose from them. He had no impulse towanis 
individual expression, though he achieved it by writing better 
than other men. An artist, preoccupied with technique, he liked 
a stable canvas. That was why he was a Tory, and why he passed 
from Anglicanism to the firmer dogmas of Rome. In his satire 
there was no personal animosity. He could note and portray, 
with unforgettable accuracy, the tormented spirit of a Shaftes- 
bury, so alien to his own; but there is no more of malice than of 
pity in his portrait. A Tory pamphleteer, he wrote a Tory 
pamphlet, the idea of which is said to have been given him by 
the King; and, quite incidentally, produced one of the master- 
pieces of literature. 


THE MEDIZVAL CHURCH 


A History of the Medieval Church. By M. Deanesty, M.A. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

History well cooked, as no one knew better than the early 
Popes, is one of the most potent of all instruments for getting 
your own way. Find a precedent, true or false so long as it will 
go down, and your battle is half won. Education gives no secv- 
rity against it: there is nothing so delightfully easy to impos 
upon in this way as a nominally educated community. It only 
needs a little judicious selection, if one draws the line at per- 
version pure and simple, to fan up the most violent indignation 
against a class or sect on account of practices it is alleged to 
have made a habit of two or three hundred years ago. History 
of this more than dubious kind is still bandied about at least 
as freely as in less enlightened ages. Almost every other book 
that comes out on such! questions as Labour v. Capital o 
Protestantism v. Anglo-Catholicism opens with a more or less 
misleading sketch of the historic beginnings of the struggle. 

There is some excuse for this gullibility in the fact that modem 
historians are apt to be too recondite and to cover too small 
provinces in too great detail to encourage in the ordinary reader 
much hope of ever getting a proper grasp of it all. A Hisiory 
of the Medieval Church deserves an especially warm welcome 
because it is a bold attempt, and on the whole a very success 
ful one, to provide in iess than three hundred pages a survey 
of the colossal institution from which sprang all our modem 
civilisation. It is planned, according to the preface, partly for 
the use of the general reader and partly for that of theological 
students, but, crammed though it is with facts which leave little 
elbow-room for fine writing, it makes a thoroughly interesting 
book and demands little knowledge of history in the reader. It 
ought to go a long way towards giving the ordinary lover of 
church architecture something better than the conpveD 
vague idea of the world to which Gothic belonged, and it may also 
help to clear away some extraordinary delusions on the nature 
of indulgences, proceedings against heretics, and so on. It does 
certainly fortify anyone who will take the trouble to read # 
against most of the grosser fallacies of current controversy. 

It is a natural if not absolutely inevitable defect in a book of 
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APPLETON BOOKS 


TAXIDERMY AND MUSEUM EXHIBITION 
JOHN ROWLEY 


Preface by Frank M. Chapman 
Takes its place as the complete manual of taxidermy 
and museum exhibition. It covers the whole field of 
collecting and methods in museum display. The 
author is well-known for his work in museums, and 
arranged the wonderful habitat bird groups in the 

American Museum of Natural History. 
Fully illustrated. 25/- 


Illustrated prospectus on application. 


THE NOBEL PRIZEWINNERS IN LITERATURE 
A. R. MARBLE 


An interesting study of the twenty-four winners of 
the greatest of literary prizes. A biographical and 
critical account of each writer with a bibliography is 
given. Illustrated with portraits. 12/6 


THE “TEDDY” EXHIBITION’ K. R. DAHL 


“Relates many interesting and thrilling experiences. 
The great adventure, after the ship was abandoned 
in the ice, was that of drifting for hundreds of miles 
down the Arctic Ocean on an ice-floe.”—ZJllustrated 
London News. Fully Illustrated. 10/6 


TEMPLE BELLS AND SILVER SAILS 

E. C. ENDERS 
The vastness and impenetrability of China is a mystery 
to the mind of the West. The book is well illustrated, 
and its author’s observations are at once shrewd and 


honest. 10/6 
THE LIFE OF ELBERT H. GARY 
The Story of Steel IDA M. TARBELL 


“A life of fascinating interest.”—Aberdeen Press. 
Illustrated. 12/6 


CHILDREN’S READING 

LEWIS M. TERMAN and M. LIMA 
Designed to give parents and teachers and all those 
having supervision over children a dependable guide 
by which the child can be easily and surely taught t 


/ 


appreciate good books. 7/ 


YOUTH’S ADVENTURE A. A. HUNTER 
Foreword by Henry Emerson Fosdick 

An eloquent statement of the views and ideals of the 

younger generation. 4/6 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
ALFRED W. MARTIN 


Presents an illuminating experience to the reader who 
studies the way towards the religions of the future. 4/6 


MORAL STANDARDS OF DEMOCRACY 

H. W. WRIGHT 
“Written with feeling and power. The plea that 
education is the one sure means of progress is urged 
with a conviction worthy of a teacher.”—Times. 7/6 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF - 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


1679——1703 
Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. 


Comprising 530 letters from Mr. J. Pepys Cockerell’s collec- 
tions, mostly from or to Pepys. Of this number less than 70 
have been printed, and those only incompletely. 

2 vols. 832 pp. 365. net. 

“There is no editor so competent as Dr. J. R. Tammer . . . 
throws new and valuable light on the later days of the diarist and 
his friends.”—Times. 

“The world of letters will be profoundly grateful to Dr. Tanner 
for this fine edition of the Correspondence, in which Pepys comes to 
life again in a new guise.”—Daily News. 


Write for detailed prospectus. 
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IMPERIAL ROME 
By Prof. MARTIN P. NILSSON 

In which the famous Swedish scholar has endeavoured to 
give a broad survey of the social life of the Roman imperial 
power in all its aspects, and to analyse the causes which led 
up to what he describes as “ the greatest tragedy in the history 
of the world.” 

392 pp. Illustrated. 21s. met. 








Old Masters and Modern Art. Vol. II. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
The Netherlands, Germany, Spain. 
By SIR CHARLES HOLMES, 

Director of the National Gallery. With 103 Plates, chiefly 
from pictures in the Gallery. “For entire competency to 
undertake such a work as this he is without an equal. 
This second volume is in every way equal to its predecessor.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 

337 pp. 25s. net. 
Also Vol. I. THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 2is. net. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 











A SHORT LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 
Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, University of 
Cambridge. “By far the best study of Pitt which has yet 
appeared.”—Sunday Times. 
232 pp. 45. 6d. net. 








A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


By ALGERNON CECIL 


Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of Thomas a 
Kempis; Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman; Archbishop Heath and 


Manning. 
308 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 








The World’s Authority. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
442,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
Price, bound in buckram, 65s. net. 

Not only is “Webster” the supreme authority as a 
Dictionary wherever the importance of correct and forceful 
English is appreciated, “It combines,” says Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, “the qualities of dictionary and encyclopedia 
admirably.” To possess “ Webster” is equivalent to owning 
an extensive, up-to-date, and well-chosen Library. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 
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this length that the space available for each point is sometimes 
too small to do it justice. For instance, we find in connection 
with the heresy of the Cathari: “All authority, spiritual or 
secular, was rejected ; and suicide was practised as a religious 
rite, under the name of the endura, in the case of invalids who, 
after having received the Consolamentum, showed signs of 
recovery.” That in itself was not going very far beyond the more 
fanatical orthodox ascetics: the peculiar horror of the endura 
was that, once the victim had received it, he seems to have 
been starved to death by his fellow-heretics, whether he wished 
to recover or not. It was suicide only as the alternative to 
religious murder. The Select Index is much too select to be of 
any real use. To index all the names and subjects is obviously 
not practicable, but something more adequate than this ought 
to have been provided. 


POMPADOUR 


Madame de Pompadour: A Study in Temperament. By MarcELLEe 
TrnayrE. ‘Translated by ErHet CoLtBurN MAyNE. 
Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

The frontispiece to Mme. Tinayre’s book is an unfamiliar little 
drawing of the Pompadour by Greuze. It is peculiarly charming, 
more intimate than the portraits of Vanloo and Boucher, un- 
adorned by any of the allusive décor of La Tour’s. Simply a 
head and shoulders, the head leaning back on to the flowered 
back of a couch, a pair of heavy, pear-shaped earrings swinging 
over the sloping shoulders, the hair drawn straight back from 
the rounded brow and arching eyebrows, lips parted, a circling 
fold of skin softly marking the throat, a bunch of tiny flowers 
laid over one breast. It is essentially the Marquise of the 
** Little Apartments ”’ at Versailles, the morceau de roi exquisitely 
and deliberately prepared as such from her childhood. 

But the seductive glamour of the sketch reminds one at once 
of the great anomaly in Mme. de Pompadour’s temperament. 
Here, one would guess, is the portrait of a woman who could 
revel in the power of her physical beauty, who would fear 
nothing for the security of her favoured position so long as she 
kept intact this perfection of face and limbs, who could trust 
herself without misgivings to hold fast the King, her chosen 
quarry, with the spell of the flesh. But in this the portrait is 
false. For, on her own admission, Mme. de Pompadour could 
rely on nothing of the kind. She was naturally cold. She had 
to throw her spell in the waking hours to remedy what, 
with Louis the Fifteenth, she might at any moment lose. 
In vain the chocolate strongly flavoured with vanilla, in vain 
the truffles and the celery: they only made her ill. And when 
she confided her apprehensions to Mme. de Brancas (as witness 
the memoirs of the Marquise’s lady-of-the-chamber), that 
dowager gave her advice which proved to be triumphantly 
right. Never mind about this dieting and the rest of it, said 
Mme. de Brancas in effect, but make yourself indispensable to 
His Majesty’s other amusements—“ and leave the rest to time.” 
She obeyed, and, in obeying, fulfilled the prophecy which the 
fortune-teller had uttered over her head when she was a little 
girl :' she became “‘ not Queen, but almost Queen.” 

Her supremacy in France was a triumph of education. 
Daughter of a very shady mother and a thoroughly disreputable 
father, she was none the less brought up with such a care and 
exactitude as seemed almost to be making her predestinate for 
the King’s fancy at an already ascertained date. And it was 
only this which enabled her to overcome the handicap of her 
physical temperament. It is also this: which makes the story of 
her career not a mere chronique scandaleuse, but a chapter in the 
political history of her country, and an even longer one in the 
artistic history of the eighteenth century. To glance at the 
catalogues of her own collection of works of art, when it came to 
be sold—part in 1766, the rest after the death of M. de Ménars 
in 1782—is to have a capital survey of the most characteristic 
taste and fashion of the age of Louis Quinze, in painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving, in gems and architectural design, in philo- 
sophical instruments. Read the constitution and the cos- 
tumiers’ lists of the Théatre des Petits Cabinets, as they have 
been preserved for the years 1747 and 1748, and you have a 
dazzling picture of the Court of Louis at its best. She was the 
grand patroness of all the graces and elegances of a richly ornate 
age, the godmother and queen, as the Goncourts said, of the 


But of this, as of politics, Mme. Tinayre has not very much to 
say. Her biographical study is short, readable, finished. For 
material she follows Campardon pretty closely. The sub-title 
indicates at once its limitations and its weakness. It is extremely 
personal in scope, and the background of Mme. de Pompadour’s 
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astonishing reign is left somewhat sketchy. And “ tempera. 
ment” sometimes becomes the pretext for some rather to 
wistful reveries: witness those supplied for Madame as she 
drives away from Versailles on the night after the 
restored her deftly dropped handkerchief. It is well to remember 
after all, that the inexorable dominion of the Marquise g 
Pompadour had some very ugly roots. She was rapacious ang 
exacting: the expenses of her various establishments simply 
take the breath away from our frugal generation ; and it js 
rather revealing to find that once, during one of her map 
serious illnesses, Louis had to make her a payment of 6,000 livres 
as compensation for allowing herself to be bled. She was 
revengeful and remorseless: there is a pitiful letter extant 
from one d’Aury, imprisoned in the Bastille for fourteen years 
(‘“* Madame, je n’en puis plus,” it opens), appealing for an end to 
be made to his punishment and promising his future discretion— 
but it is endorsed by the governor with the date, and the words, 
** No answer.” 

But still, the glamour holds. The gold rococo fireplaces, the 
fans, the porcelain; the bowing, mocking, adoring figure of 
Voltaire; the silks and the open corsage; the panels and 
mirrors of Bohemian glass; the ballets and pantomimes and 
operettas, Acis et Galathée, and Zeleika, Le Devin du Village, and 
L’Opérateur Chinois—in these the Pompadour can hold all our 
thoughts. The Bastille, the foreign alliances—where are they ? 
And in that mood it is easy to feel the pathos of Louis, once the 
Well-Beloved, standing bareheaded in the driving rain as he 
watched the funeral of the Marquise, and now himself drifting 
faster and faster to his own hideous dissolution. What had he 
not lost? 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LANDLORD 


Lord Fife and His Factor: 1729-1809. Edited by Auistar and 
HENRIETTA TAYLER. Heinemann. 21s. 

There was no nonsense about the Earl of Fife. He inherited 
the position of a great Whig nobleman and maintained it with 
honour on his wide Scottish estates and in nine parliaments of 
the United Kingdom. But he “ hated all changes,”’ he “ wanted 
no reforms,” and he wished “ they would leave the poor old 
Constitution alone.” And on the whole he had his way, for he 
died before the horrid contagion of the Rights of Man and such- 
like had really seized thé mind of the world which he knew. 
True, he had the unpleasant experience of hearing “ Lord 
Lansdowne make a most seditious speech, just to inflame,” in 
the dangerous year 1791. But he could always reassure himself, 
at that time, with the thought of Mr. Burke, whom he “ adored 
for his pamphlet and his speech.” Indeed, he asked Mr. Burke 
to dinner, and then (but with a slight twinge of Whiggish con- 
science) “* filled a Bumper to Mr. Burke and the British Constitu- 
tion.” Much need: for, only a day or two before, one of the 
Earl’s kinsmen had been walking along Salisbury Street, and 
met a Duke (unspecified), who had actually said: 

that he admired this Thos. Pain so much that if he, the Duke, had 

children he would put Thos. Pain’s book into their hands sooner 

than the Bible. 


However, the greater part of this extremely interesting 
selection from the Ear!l’s letters dates from before these frantic 
days, and is of personal and social interest rather than political. 
Between 1763 and 1795 Lord Fife kept up an almost uninter- 
rupted correspondence with William Rose, his factor (anglicé, 
steward) on his Macduff estates. At home in Scotland, in 
London, on the Continent, in wayside inns during his journeyings, 
Lord Fife was constantly keeping himself in touch with the 
minutest details of his estate management and of local hap- 
penings: doors and windows are to be kept locked, servants 
must go to bed at regular hours, peats and coal must be watched 
carefully, people must not take that short cut through the 
barns, the exact rentals must be copied out into the large green 
book, and Mr. Dott must be consulted about the state of the 
chimney in the inner charter-room. Servants were a particular 
care of Lord Fife’s, and he had sharply defined views about 
his requirements : 

I hope you will be at great pains (he writes to Rose) with this 
oung man, and don’t learn him to lay a-bed in the morning. - - 
fore I see him, you must take every Drop of the Mother's Milk 
and Country pride out of his nose. You know I had a pretty 
quantity to take out of your own, and I will do you justice you are 
pretty well now.—Believe me, your sincere friend, Fire. 
And he always remembered to give detailed instructions con- 
cerning them: 
If you can find a cliver young Lad about eighteen that can run, 
you ney bring him with om, a I will doen bin at Edinr. But 
put some pins in his rump, that he may never learn to ride. 
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Books 
by W. R. SORLEY 


Litt.D., LL.D. 


MORAL VALUES AND THE IDEA OF 
GOD. The Gifford Lectures 1914 and 1915. Third 
Gdition now ready. Demy 8vo. Reduced price, 


15s net. 

“The book constitutes one of the finest pieces of 
sustained philosophical argument which I have ever read. 
re as important a work as has appeared in our 
time.” —Dean Rasupatx, in The Church Quarterly Review. 


AND MORAL 
2s 6d net and 3s net. 


THE MORAL LIFE 
WORTH. Royal 16mo. 
(Cambridge Manuals.) 


“This essay is not intended only, or even chiefly, for 





those philosophically educated. It states a fundamental 
position and examines in turn, with reflections grave and 
humorous, the greater and the lesser virtues.” ’ 

The Cambridge Review. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
RENEWAL OF LIFE. Three Lay Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 
“Full of ideas and well worth reading.” ; 
The Oxford Magazine. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PHILO- 
SOPHY. Demy 8vo. Reduced price, 15s net. 


“ Frankly, I do not see how any teacher of philosophy 
can afford to do without this book, and I cannot imagine 
a better or a pleasanter guide for the general reader.” 

Joun Lairp in The Hibbert Journal. 


CAMBRIDGE 


University Press 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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By The COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE. 7s. 6d. net 

“There is real nobility of soul in the three vividly romantic 
stories which Lady Cromartie has written. ‘. e ¢ stories make 
one sigh for other books as direct and as fresh as this.”—Spectator. 


IN THE LAND OF BREFFNE 
By MAUDE GODLEY. 6s. net 


“In this delightful book we have a living picture of a recent 

Ireland which is now dead as Miss Edgeworth’s or Charles Lever’s.” 
—Morning Post. 

“Her little book is a very pleasant one, human and unaffected.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


HELLAS ONCE MORE, AND OTHER 
POEMS 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 


“In the long and ambitious poem which gives his book its title he 
handles a long anapxstic measure with great fluency, and most suc- 
cessfully avoids rhetoric.”.—Times Literary Supplement. 

“His metres—especially his Greek ones—and cadences are 
excellent.”—Daily News. 


THE BRIDLE-WAY 
By The EARL OF SANDWICH. 7s. 6d. net 


_*? De Luxe edition, 50 numbered copies on handmade paper, each 
signed by the Author. 21s. net 


THE HALT IN THE GARDEN 


By ROBERT HILLYER. With a Preface by Arthur Machen. 
af « 3s. 6d. net 
“ This is geete and spiritual poetry, which is weleome in these 
arid days. Mr. Hillyer ~ the same inspiration and some of the 
lofty and springing lyrical spirit of the great religious poets of the 


6s. net 


Elizabethan age.”—KaTHARINE TYNAN, in The Bookman. 
ISLAND LIGHTS: POEMS 
By GEOFFREY FYSON. 3s. 6d. net 


“It is with a genuine satisfaction one finds a poet who really has 
something to say and who clothes his ideas in language of delicate 
grace."—The Bookman. 


THE BONDSWOMEN: A TRAGEDY 


By ARTHUR DILLON. 2s. 6d. net 


“ The verse, pestionlasiy of the choruses, is of a clear and digni- 
fied quality.”—Times Literary Supplement. 














LIFE of GEORGE 
CADBURY 


By A. G. Gardiner 


The present Book is designed as a popular 
edition of what will become one of the classics 
of biography. It is copiously illustrated by Mr. 
Clive Gardiner in a charming and delicate style. 


“ Mr. Gardiner has done jus- “A book of infinite charm— 
tice to one whose name stands a great and lovable person- 
high among great reformers ality is presented with all the 
who have spent their lives in _ skill onl eeiaeie touch of 
the uplifting and bettering of a supreme literary artist.” 
humanity.” —Manchester Daily unday Times. 
Dispatch. 


New Popular 2/6 net Edition 


CASSELL'S, LONDON, E.C. 4. 














Government 
Publications 


q During 1926 the Stationery Office will publish 

a vast number of official reports, papers and books 

on all manner of subjects of public concern. Of 

these the proportion which are of general interest 

is much greater than is commonly realised, as 

anyone may prove for himself who cares to ask for 
the “Monthly Circular,” a classified 
list of all important new publica- 
tions. It will be sent free of charge 
to any address. 


@ During 1925 the Stationery Office published, 
among hundreds of other works, the 2nd edition of 
perhaps the finest book on Westminster Abbey 
(21s.), a complete text-book on Wireless (5s.), 
an expert Survey of Overseas Markets (6s.), 
magnificent books on the antiquities of Pembroke- 
shire (63s.) and East Lothian (27s. 6d.), 
the Veterinary History of the War (21s.), and the 
Guide to Current Official Statistics (1s.). 
A “ Brief Guide to Government 
Publications” (3d.) gives further 


information. Post Free 4d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 28 Abing- 
don Street, S.W. |}. MANCHESTER: York Street, 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. CARDIFF: | 


Andrew's Crescent. 
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And further essentials in cliver lads: 

I wish you could find me a cliver lad at Whitsunday that would 
take care of my Pointers and Game, clean guns and be able to 
shoot—a clean young fellow, Highlander free of the Itch and that 
don’t like Whiskey. This is hard to be got. 


The intimacy between master and man increased with the 
years of their association. Rose became the Earl’s confidant in 
personal as well as purely administrative matters ; a hard, gritty, 
outspoken friendship grew up, of a kind, one might imagine, 
whose upshot would be that the one could not long survive in 
this world with the other gone. But no. The upshot was a long, 
grasping, and ruinous litigation, which dragged on from 1788 
until 1806. As he grew older, Rose would seem to have esti- 
mated his importance the higher, and he actually filed large 
claims against Lord Fife, who had treated him and his family 
with ample generosity, urging that he was entitled to recompense 
for his lega] and political services as being extraneous to his 
proper duties as factor. In the end he lost, ignominiously 
enough, and died in the next summer, with no forgiveness for 
his friend of thirty years. The two quarrelled with the same 
gritty determination as they had worked together ; ‘“ the man 
called Lord Fife,” writes Rose in his last will and testament ; and 
the Earl, replying in evidence during the lawsuit to certain 
claims of Rose’s to ancient lineage, acidly reminds him that in 
1762 he found him as servant to his father, the first Lord Fife, 
** standing behind his chair, changing his plate, and serving him 
or anyone else with bread, small beer, or anything else called for, 
at a yearly wage of £9.”" But the Earl, on the whole, bears far 
less malice than the ungrateful steward. 

The letters, which include others from Lord Fife’s papers, 
have been admirably edited. 


POETS AND POETRY 


I Heard a Sailor. By Witrrip Gisson. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Songs of Salvation, Sin and Satire. By Hersert E. PatmMer. 
Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


There is a new kind of poet. The old one had long locks, a 
pasty complexion, a foreign hat and a seedy black cloak. The 
Philistines butted him to death, and the War finished him off. 
The new poet is a much tougher nut. He wears grey flannel 
trousers and a Norfolk jacket. He smokes a pipe and drinks 
beer. He consorts with the working-classes more readily than 
with “ highbrows.” He supports the Labour Party. He is 
faithful to his wife, whom he prefers to call his ‘‘ mate ” or his 
*““ woman”; but they are both rather ashamed of being properly 
married. They have four or five delightful children. They 
live in a caravan or an Army hut, and how they manage goodness 
only knows! 

We are writing, of course, about poets in general, and not about 
Messrs. Gibson and Palmer in particular; but we want to get 
this new poetry, as it were, in its right setting. Who started 
the cult of the muscular lyric, the breezy ballad, the ‘* Back to 
the Land ” tendency in modern verse ? The new movement has 
not done much yet; and alongside the gigantic structures of 
Spenserian, Miltonic, Popian, Wordsworthian and Tennysonian 
verse, it looks rather ridiculous, especially when it defies the 
Immortals! But it is alive, and it is the English tradition— 
part of that dual tradition which springs from Chaucer and 
Langland respectively. Messrs. Gibson and Palmer—they are 
both genuine poets, though of no great calibre—are on the side 
of Langland—Anglo-Saxon rather than Norman-French, popular 
rather than aristocratic. Neither indulges in vers libres; but 
metrical] skill is not a strong point. There is a pull towards 
doggerel. 

Mr. Gibson is the more fastidious and the more polite. His 
sympathy with human life (especially the humble life of farms 
and roadways), with all animate and even inanimate things, 
gives his verses their special charm. He is fond of dialect words 
(apparently from the border country between England and 
Scotland) and of local flavours : 

And where be you stravaging to at this unearthly hour ? 
To hearken to the hoolet that hoots by Staward Tower. 
Round the Peel at midnight the brags and horneys prowl, 
And no good comes to any lass from listening to the owl. 
And here is a little poem of unaffected simplicity and sweetness, 
to prove our point about the domesticity of the new race of 
ts: 
= Dear Crystal-Heart, I pray that you 
May do what I set out to do, 
Easily and happily attain 
What I have striven for in vain, 
All that, for some infirmity 
Of soul, life has denied to me. 


ee 


May you breathe out as some blithe bird 
All that my heart awakening heard 

And laboured daylong to express 
Through cloudy passion and sharp stress 
Till gushing from its crystal spring 

Your song in all men’s hearts shall sing : 


And in that music clear and true 
Even I at last attain through you. 


Mr. Palmer, on the other hand, sets off to shake and startle us, 

“* Modern poetry,” he tells us in his preface, “* is rapidly becoming 
verminous with Good Taste.” He himself says he writes 
“nearly everything out of sudden emotional impulse (often 
overwhelming),” and adds, “‘I find myself more certainly in 
line (due to a sort of sub-self coincidence rather than influence) 
with such poets as Cynewulf, Villon, Heine, William Dunbar, 
and O’Bruadair.” But it is not the “ sudden emotional im. 
pulse’ which makes the poet. Quite illiterate people have 
*“emotional impulses.” The poet’s special function consists 
in the ability to make his “ emotional impulses ” perceptible to 
others through his mastery over words and their arrangement. 
He feels intensely what he writes, and often he cannot understand 
why his readers do not equally feel what he has written. He 
blames his readers ; but it may be the fault of his own technique. 
He may be a musician—a true musician—but one who lacks 
sufficient knowledge of his art. Take Mr. Palmer's first poem, 
It is called “‘ Song of Solomon and Job for Recital.” It is 
written with unmistakable fervour, honesty and passion. It is 
an account of a vision in which the poet sees his God, or his Muse 
or his Love. There are lines of real force: 

Come as thou canst and as thou wilt; 

Choose any form thy power may please— 

Bright radiance into the darkness spilt, 

Or a little thing that the soul sees. 

Oh, come while West the planets roll! 

Come now, come soon, ere shines the day. 

Make pure the garment of my soul, 

And wash my throbbing sins away ! 


Why “ bright radiance” ? The redundant epithet weakens a 
strong phrase. But 


Harmlessly dared they the scorious rain 
That whirled from the deeps of my Self’s abysm 


is unpoetical in sound, and verges on nonsense, and 

Far from the plains of highest Heaven 

With hyacinths upon thy shoes, 
besides being comic, is ugly, owing to the assonance of “‘ highest ” 
and “* hyacinths.” Weaknesses such as these spoil the effect of 
what has the makings of a fine poem. 


THE TREE OF THE FOLKUNGS 


The Tree of the Folkungs. By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, 
Gyldendal. Two Vols. 12s. 6d. 

The recurrent influence of racial mythology and saga upon the 
Scandinavian mind is a phenomenon of peculiar interest for 
which there is no direct parallel in our literature. Teutonic 
mythology has not descended in our own individual poetry ; 
none can find in Beowulf, for instance, a vital source of inspiration 
such as northern writers have found in the well-known Njals 
Saga. The racial quality of writers such as Hardy or Housman 
is inherent: only in the work of Mr. Gordon Bottomley, perhaps, 
do we find a deliberate use of native origins. A better analogy 
can be drawn from the Irish literary movement, which was 
fertilised by the rediscovery of pagan mythology kept vital in 
folklore. 

Of the new romantic school in Sweden, which is directly opposed 
to the realism of Strindberg, Verner von Heidenstam, awarded 
the Nobel Prize in 1916, is the leading spirit. A century ago 
Tegnér saved Swedish poetry from foreign influence by returning 
to the saga, but the new school has obviously little in common 
with the polite romanticism of the kindly old Bishop. There is & 
measure of the new naturalism in their work. Von Heidenstam, 
in similar fashion to the Danish writer Johannes V. Jensen or 
Sigrid Undset in Norway, has applied the method of realism to 
romantic or historic theme. 

The Tree of the Folkungs (i. Folke Filbyter, ii. The Bellbo 
Heritage) is, in reality, a saga, elaborated, rich in detail, colour 
and characterisation, with a fine modern appreciation, compara- 
tive to that of Hamsun, for the barbaric splendour of the forests 
of early Gétaland and the wild unbroken Svealand, bound by 
winter. An epic note is dominant in this story of the great 
Folkung family, which, rooted in vast dim legends, thickened, 
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Caricatures 


N a way a caricature is like a worn-out nervous 
system. Both exaggerate the subject's pecu- 
liarities. A good caricature retains the general 

likeness. Sometimes men allow their nerves to 
get so run down that they are not even good 
caricatures of themselves—that is to say, their 
true selves. You will hear Brown say of Smith, 
who has been allowing his nerves to get the better 
of him—** Man, he’s a mere caricature of himself.” 


What is Smith to do? He dare not neglect his 
business or his competitors would have it mighty 
quickly. Bad bit of luck for Smith when his 
Works Manager's health gave out so unex- 
pectedly, throwing a lot of extra responsibility 
on his shoulders. No alternative for Smith but 
to stand up to the job until the Under-Manager 
can take on the full responsibility of the Works. 


Meanwhile the most essential thing for Smith is 
what his Manager has lost—good health. 


Smith’s real trouble is his nerves; they have 
become rather worn out by the added worry of 
his business. He goes to bed thinking of his 
day's problems and awakes in the morning still 
trying to solve them. 


There are many more men about like Smith who 
need a good wholesome nerve-food. Every 
chemist sells Glax-ovo, a breakfast cup of which, 
taken just before going to bed, will not only feed 
the nerves but will increase the food value of 
everything else you eat and drink. Glax-ovo 
is the only food that contains the wonderful 
“Vitamin Concentrate," which is blended with 
milk, malt extract and cocoa. It is a most 
palatable drink, and has been found invaluable 
as a “ night-cap "’ to ensure restful sleep and as 
a better nerve-food. Its cost is incomparable 
with its revitalising and nourishing qualities. In 
one and sixpenny, three and threepenny or six 
shilling tins, the latter, of course, being the most 
economical. 


Should you have the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
Glax-ovo, the proprietors invite you to let them know, 
so that they may have the pleasure of sending you a first 
sample, and at the same time they will arrange for a 
regular supply through your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. | 
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2 important new books 


REMINISCENCES 
of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 


(Edited by Eve Adam) 


(Numerous illus. 21/- net) 





These witty and interesting memoirs cover all the 
prominent features of the literary, artistic, theatrical 
and social world during the last half-century. A 
delightful feature of the book is the many illustra- 
tions it contains, including a number of hitherto 
unreproduced portraits by Sargent. 





REMINISCENCES: 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
by Roma Lister 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


The author has mixed in the highest social and 
artistic circles in England, Rome, Florence and 
Paris, and she introduces many good ghost stories 
and legends. Another special feature of this 
unique book is the fund of hitherto unrelated 
anecdotes of Royal personages. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 
Paternoster Row 
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branched, controlled for several generations the royal destinies 
of Sweden, and vanished almost as mysteriously as it had come. 

The argument begins in the eleventh century, at the close 
of the viking period, an age sufficiently remote and unbridged 
by historians to allow the hardy play of the heroic imagination, 
and one in which the struggle between heathenism, as repre- 
sented by its last kingly upholder, Blot Sven, and the new 
faith of northward Christianity, increased. Power in that 
century was as yet in the hands of the owners of the soil, who 
ruled by their assemblies or Things, though it witnessed also the 
gradual rise, by violence and feud, of a dominant class. The 
growth of feudalism is symbolised by the spreading family of 
Folke Filbyter, who, returning from his last viking expedition 
beyond Niérva Sound (Straits of Gibraltar), paying dues at the 
shield-maiden’s mound, clears wild land for his homestead. 
A successful warrior in all that concerned plunder, too shrewd a 
peasant to indulge in heroic gestures that earn respect, he settles 
down to farming, marries a daughter of the mound-dwellers, 
the small Finn race wise in magic, and ruling his primitive 
household, ignores the changing times. Daily life in that early 
pagan household, when gods were still auxiliaries, is described 
with a wealth of slow details. Only when a neighbour refuses 
his daughter to the dark son of Folke Filbyter, and is abducted, 
an action that symbolises the violent fortunes of the Folkungs, 
does the grim old peasant force others to respect his will. By the 
viking voyages of the three sons he has given to the sea the 
changing events in the centuries are shadowed. 

Two centuries of war elapse between the first book and the 
second, which opens with the reign of Earl Birger, who has set 
his son Valdemar on the throne: we are in a more historical 
age of iron-mining, romance and crusades, among the dissensions 
of the interbranching Folkungs. Valdemar, given to revelry, 
music and love, is content to allow his single-minded ambitious 
brother Magnus to usurp his power, and, yielding to his own 
tragic love for his wife’s sister, by which he offends Church and 
people, disports himself in castles among forests, shutting out the 
insistent rumour of war, regarding a kingdom well lost for ease, 
and coming with a light heart, not without wisdom, to ruin. 
In this feudal age Pagan customs are merged or at joust with 
Christian; viking and medieval knight, harper and monk mingle 
in the rich crowded picture. 


HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS 


Lectures on Foreign History; 1494-1789. By J. M TuHompson. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

It is generally supposed that one of the strictest rules 
of the reviewers’ union is that which prohibits the unduly 
exhaustive perusal of works submitted to their judgment. 
We must confess that Mr. Thompson’s book would put some 
strain upon loyalty to such statutes of our craft: it is allur- 
ingly readable ; and for a book which recounts in a little over 
four hundred pages three centuries of European history this 
is no mean achievement. It is, of course, somewhat difficult 
to judge of the precise effect which these lectures would have 
upon the mind of the young person who had never heard of 
Erasmus, Wallenstein or Vauban; but our impression is that 
the freshmen to whom they were addressed must have had 
inert minds indeed if they did not leave the lecture room filled 
with an informing sense that modern European history is a 
remarkable business which would repay further investigation, 
Mr. Thompson is careful to point out in his introductory remarks 
that history is not to be studied to learn historical facts, but 
to acquire historical judgment ; that it is not learning, but dis- 
cernment which makes an historian ; that while historical truth, 
if by that is meant a complete account of an event as it really 
occurred, is hardly ever attainable, historical truthfulness is 
much more important, and is within the reach of all. Afier 
which becoming obeisance to the shibboleths of the day, he 
proceeds with evident gusto to give free play to his admirable 
talent for conveying positive information. We personally are 
glad to be told that the Reformation had three causes, namely, 
Papal finance, the condition of the religious orders, and the 
publication of the New Testament; that the French and the 
Spaniards fought for possession of the Valtelline because it 
had become the main route between Germany and Italy; and 
that on September 7th, 1652, Louis XIV’s entry into Paris 
was witnessed from the same window by John Evelyn and 
John Hobbes, of whom the former records that the young King 
‘seemed a prince of grave yet sweet countenance.” The 
centre of the stage, throughout the period with which Mr. 
Thompson is dealing, is occupied by France. “ For the greater 
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part of [these] three centuries French culture, French diplomacy 
and the French army set the fashion to Europe. Of the books 
dealing with the period, those most worth reading are Written 
by Frenchmen, and assume that France is the centre of interest,» 
These are facts of which it is well to be reminded, for we tend 
to forget to what an extent the civilisation of our age was made 
in France. Mr. Thompson is to be commended for the skill 
with which he introduces his hearers to original sources, seldom 
failing, when he brings a great character, such as Francis | 
William the Silent, or Richelieu, on to the stage, to give hj, 
portrait in the language of a contemporary. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The — of the Kitchen. By X. Marcet Boutestin. Heinemany 
3s. 6d. ' 
The third book of M. ¥. M. Boulestin, the title of which is borrowej 
from an unpublished manuscript of Meredith, is rather different fron, 
his two previous ones. Simple French Cooking for English Home 
and A Second Helping contained dishes of all kinds, simple and rich, 
cheap and expensive. The Conduct of the Kitchen contains only such 
cheap dishes as one can expect of a book which has for sub-title 
““How to keep a good table for sixteen shillings a week.” But it 
contains much valuable advice on the subject of domestic economy. 
besides amusing pages on servants, the hostess and Sunday suppers. 
It may be said that it is a guide to family happiness. As Meredith 
writes: ‘‘ Economy in a wife is the most certain charm to insure the 
affection and industry of a husband.”’ 
Being a true Frenchman, M. Boulestin hates waste: ‘ By waste, 
I do not mean only buying too much and having, as the song says, 
‘another good thing gone wrong,’ but also throwing away things 
because they are, in an English kitchen, usually thrown away. Many 
of the things can be pleasantly utilised, as I will show later.” The 
scheme is explained, starting on an empty larder on a Monday, and 
showing in detail how the trick is done and the dishes prepared, some 
out of nothing, as it seems. It is obviously not a book for a large 
establishment, and the superior English cook would no doubt throw 
it away with the heaps of other things she usually wastes, but the 
single-handed cook will find it most useful and also the woman who 
likes, or has occasionally to, mettre la main a la pate herself. It is 
humiliating to think that no French woman would be in need of such 
a guide—she would know its lessons by heart. 


Alexander Gordon Cummins Harvey: A Mission. Edited with a 
Introduction by Francis W. Hirst. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 

The subject of this memoir was but little known to the outside world. 
He was a man, however, who in his turn played many parts, all of 
them with distinction and with a characteristic thoroughness. He is 
described by Mr. Hirst as “‘ a reformer without a trace of fanaticism, 
a philanthropist whose benevolence was always under the control of 
reason, a politician whose strong sense of party loyalty was always 
linked with fidelity to principles and ideals,” and although the force 
of eulogy could hardly farther go, he appears to have merited sucha 
tribute. Politics claimed him at an early age. He inherited the tradi- 
tion of Gladstonian Liberalism, to which he remained consistently 
faithful. For “Imperialism” (a word of somewhat ambiguous 
connotations) he had a well-defined dislike ; for Protection, a positive 
detestation. He represented Rochdale in the House of Commons 
during two sessions, and identified himself to some extent with the 
** left ” wing of his party. He seems to have been an ideal employer of 
labour and fought strenuously, though unsuccessfully, for the cause 
of smoke abatement. His comparatively early death in October, 1922, 
deprived English life of a figure of lofty ideals and of unswerving integ- 
rity. The present volume is a pleasant tribute to his memory. 


Nice to Evian. By Henri Ferranp. The Dolomites. By Gasnizt 
Faure. (The Picture Guides.) Medici Society. 7s. 6d. each 

Round About Monte Carlo. By Extzasern Croty. Mills and Boon. 
5s. 

Things Seen in Switzerland in Winter. By Cuartes W. DomviLir 
Fire. Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 

The two latest volumes of the enterprising Medici Society’s Picture 
Guides, already referred to in these columns, are well up to the high 
standard set by their predecessors. Their principal feature is agai0 
their wealth of photogravure illustrations, and no scenery could 
better repay this charming reproduction than the Route des Alpes 
from Nice to Evian and the Dolomites. The Medici Society displays 
as much taste in its selection of its writers as in its illustrations. 
M. Faure has already contributed to this series in The Italian Lakes 
and The Land of St. Francis of Assisi, and M. Ferrand in Grenoble 
and Thereabouts. The latter leans more to conventional guide- 
book treatment than the former, but both are equally competent 
to describe the country which the books illustrate. ; 

Miss Croly’s unpretentious book on the hinterland of Monaco 
intended for sun-worshippers who “ cannot afford perennial gambling, 
who do not enjoy wearing false noses at gala dances, and who love 
fresh air.” That growing tribe of people who are discovering the charm 
of the real French Riviera will find here suggestions for some memorable 
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7 important new books. 
The Tragic Romance 


of Emperor 
ALEXANDER II. 
by MAURICE PALEOLOCUE 


(/llus. 12/6 net) 
A remarkable narrative of the 





Russian Emperor and the 


beautiful Catherine Dolgorouky by the Author of “An Am- 
bassador’s Memoirs,” etc. A book which is not only a moving 


human document, but also an important contribution to history. 


Famous Gentlemen Henry VIII. and His 
Riders at Home & Abroad Wives 


by CHARLES A. VOICT by WALTER JERROLD 
(Illus. 24/- net) (Beautifully illus. by KITTY 
“Replete with good stories.” SHANNON. 24/- net) 
— Observer. “Racy and | “A sumptuous, well-printed, 
humorous.” —TJilus. Sporting | well-illustrated volume.” — 
and Dramatic. Liverpool Courier. 


Thro’ the Gates of Letters to a Friend 


Memory 
by BETTY GUNLIFFE-OWEN | "” ALEXANDRE RIBOT 


(Illus. 21/- net) sli P 
“One of the jolliest travel His pen- pictures of cele- 
books of the season; great | Drities are many; many inside 
vivacity.”—D. Chron. glimpses.”—Dly. Mail. 














Liars and Fakers 


by PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
(Illus. 18/- net) 
“Extraordinary 
stories; a very in- 
teresting book.” — 
Westminster Gaz. 
“ Amazing.” — Dly. 
Graphic. 


Camouflage in Nature 


by W. P. PYCRAFT, Fz. 
(Illus. 21/- net) 


“Most enthralling 
chapters; intensely 
interesting.” — The 
Daily Chrenicle. 





x 








London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 





























FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFERS 





Arnold Bennett 


Don Juan de Marana 


A PLAY, based on a version of the Don Juan legend, which 


in its development departs widely from Don Juan “ Tenorio” 
—the version used by Moliére and Mozart. e author says 

My ty yy has an ideal. He is not a sensualist; he is an 
(dealist. ¢ is passionately hungry for perfection, and with him 
the end justifies the means.” First Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies, numbered, signed by the author. With Portrait. Privately 
printed. 1923. 8vo, half parchment. Published at 23 3s. net. 
Some copies in brand new condition, 25s.; postage 9d. Sent on 
approval. Quote Offer 462. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 





























Writer’s 
Regular Type 
Self-Filling and Safet 


from 17/6. See also 
Combination Writing Sets, containing 
Pen and Pencil to match, from 20/6 
Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
“The Pen Book,” free from 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 














FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 


Capital £209,700 
Members aid _ ee 3,880 
Investments sas ‘in ‘di 163 


Dividends of 7 PER CENT. without deduction of tax 
paid since inceptica, and appreciable sums placed te 
reserve. 


Booklet, ‘* What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to: 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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SIX | 
with Sleeve Valve Engine 
LONDON-EXETER M.C.C. 
RUN FOLLOWED WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF GEAR 














The Willys Knight Six Saloon, 
£695 





The seasoned motorist who writes under the signature of 
“Chiltern” followed this year’s London to Exeter run in a 
stock Willys Knight Sleeve Valve Six Saloon. His experiences 
are all the more interesting as the road and weather condi- 
tions were far from ideal. The following are excerpts from 
his report, which appeared in the Daily News of January Sth: 


PROTECTION FROM THE WEATHER 
“TI did the 340 miles return to Exeter in continuous cold rain, 
a raw dampness which struck through to the marrow when 
out of the car, in a light sporting suit, with two windows of 
the car partly open, as snugly cosy as if seated in a big arm- 
chair in a perfectly centrally-heated room. Rain and sleet fell 
in a 30 to 40 m.p.h. wind with the temperature just above 
freezing most of the way, and the only time I realised the 
wintry conditions was when I got out of the car. 
COMFORT 

“Driver and passengers in the saloon have oceans of room 
for bodies and legs. The seats, with their soft cushions and 
nice angle setting, give an ease of position which is reposeful 
luxury. All the controls are as nicely positioned as the seats, 
and after driving continuously for eight hours, with one stop 
for petrol, I left the car as fresh and as spruce as if I had had 
but a half-hour’s run. 


340 MILES IN TOP GEAR 


“The run from London to Exeter was taken on top gear throughout, 
including Snowdon Hill, near Chard (the old 1 in 8 road), which 
she took in her stride. The engine, nicely silent as all sleeves are, 
had a great deal of reserve power. - «+. Few engines have felt 
so well lubricated. - . ‘Llhere is exceedingly little smoke from 
the exhaust, and normally it may be said to be smokeless 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


“Between 40 and S50 her running was delightfully sweet. She 
revelled im 40. I kept up a particularly high average on the whole 
journey. 

“Cooling was most efficient. The clutch was smooth and light, and 
gear changing childishly easy. Springing and road holding were 
most satisfactory, and the four-wheel brakes were the same. Cer- 
tainly no car could have behaved itself better on the run. 

“ Equipment is lavish without being fussily ornamental.”’ 


= 2-3 Seater or Touring 


Car, £520. 


Saloon, £695. 
4 Z May we tell you more about the 
J car? ‘“ The Story of the Willys 
: Knight ” is an interesting 
is booklet that describes the evolu- 
e tion of the sleeve valve motor, 


while catalogue “‘ N.S.” and the 
“Motor” review deal with the 
car from the technical aspect. 
Post free with pleasure from: 
Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., 
Sales and Export Depts., Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. London 
Showrooms: 151/153 Gt. Port- 
land Street, W. 1. London 
Service Depot: 111 Lots Road, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, 


A RECORD. 


The only car in R.A.C. certified 
trials to have travelled success- 
fully from Land’s End to John 
O’Groats by the accepted route 


886% MILES 72 SAS He Se 
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walks among its hills, together with accurate historical notes o 
such places as Mont Agel, La Turbie, Roquebrune, Gorbio, Saint 
Agnés, Castillon, Sospel, Laghet, Eze, and Peille. 

Those who prefer the snows of Switzerland to the uncertain sun 
of the Riviera in winter will find Mr. Domville-Fife’s little book 
a compact vade mecum for the winter sportsman. It is difficult tp 
realise in these days that the first Swiss skating rink was opened leg 
than half a century ago, that tobogganing dates back only forty year, 
and that ski-ing was introduced from Norway only during the present 
century. The author describes the development and present attrag, 
tions of most of the winter sports centres in the High Alps, as wel 
as their health resorts. His book, written with charm and humour, 
is excellently illustrated by photographs. 

The Yellow-Maned Lion. By Ernest GLANVILLE. Cape. 33s, 64, 

The story of N onyene, the lion, first appeared in the author 
volume Claw and Fang, which was published two years ago. 
Mr. Glanville is well ‘> with the denizens of the African 
veldt and jungle, and in The Yellow-Maned Lion he has provided his 
readers with an enthralling narrative, which is not the less enthrajjj 
for being founded upon fact. There are a number of illustrations 
from drawings by Warwick Reynolds. 


A Manual of Rugby Football. By Rosert M. Rayner. Melrog. 
8s. 6d. 


This book was originally designed for the author’s own Ri 

upils at a school at Winchester. There are many who will doubtless 
- willing to extend to it a welcome now that it is offered to the world 
at large. Mr. Rayner is an enthusiast for “ Rugger,”’ and consider 
the subject from every conceivable aspect. Some of the methods 
suggested may not commend themselves to the more conservative 
practitioners of the game, but the author pleads in extenuation—or 
rather asserts in defence—that ‘‘ the team which first imbibed them 
(no member of which had played more than two or three terms’ 
Rugger before) scored 679 points in the course of twenty matches,” 
The book is illustrated by a number of diagrams. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OTORING has brought grist to a great many mills, 
quite apart from the pleasure and convenience which 
it bestows on its devotees. It has expanded our 

engineering industry, created a host of subsidiary trades, 
multiplied coachbuilding, resurrected hotels, trebled the value of 
many a property, transferred thousands of pounds from town 
purses to country pockets. Unfortunately, it has brought 
nothing but trouble to one very worthy individual—the cyclist. 
It began by setting the feet of a few professional cyclists on the 
road which ultimately leads to the payment of supertax, but 
brought no benefits to the ordinary pedaller. His ears and 
nustrils were offended, and he was so terrified that he used to 
seck refuge in the ditch or behind a gate. Gradually he recognised 
that the novel monsters were less dangerous than they sounded 
and smelt. But their numbers increased, and he was smothered 
with their dust. Anon dustless roads were invented, and fors 
few brief years he could feel almost kindly towards the invader. 
Then cars were multipled, and to-day most cyclists inevitably 
hate and fear the motorcar. Even on dry roads it is a trifle 
unnerving to hear the gobble-gobble of a big engine or the fussy 
buzz of a little car descending upon you from astern, and t 
know that in a few seconds one or more tons of metal will pase 
within a few inches of your elbow. On wet days huge spinning 
tyres swish a scimitar of liquid filth over the cyclist’s shoes and 
ankles. At night the glaring headlamps of oncoming cars blind 
the unlucky cyclist, and he never feels too sure that he & 
visible to the owner of the fierce yellow radiance which envelopes 
him from behind. Small wonder that the cyclist loathes us. 
* * * 

Just at present the cyclist feels that he has a very special 
grievance. New motor legislation is overdue, and the power 
that be are credited with the intention of forcing cyclists to 
show a red warning astern after dark, in the shape of either 
a small ruby lamp or a reflex mirror. In practice, the cyclist 
very naturally abhors messy and unreliable oil tail lamps, % 
heartily as motorists did before the blessings of electricity brought 
them release. There is no such practical objection to the ruby 
reflex mirror, but many cyclists are persons of principle. They 
aver that the motorist carries very powerful lamps, that he should 
use his eyes, moderate his speed, and accept complete respod- 
siblity for ascertaining whether there be any obstacle in his 
track, or no. Simultaneously, many motorists allege that the 
ruby mirror will only reflect light striking it at a very narrow 
angle ; such doctrinaires rouse the ire of the practical cyclist as 
well as of the cycling theorist, for they desire all road users to 
carry rear lamps. There is an entire absence of logic about out 
present law. If the tail lamp is a device to safeguard une 
a stern signal should obviously be specially compulsory on § 
road users as are most difficult to see, and most frequently 
overtaken by reason of their moderate speed; and pee 
would naturally rank high amongst such road users. If, on 
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A WEBBER LIGHTED HOUSE 
IS A CHEERFUL HOUSE. 
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Write for Booklet S. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Phone: Guildford 557. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET 
gives better light at less cost 


\\ 


i} 


Specially designed in several sizes to meet 
all the requirements of country houses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 
in use and may be depended on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest possible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption so 
low, whether running on parafin or petrol. 


ZALLAAMALLA LAM! 


' 


Instal a Webber Plant and 
Save 20% to 40% in fuel 


Consult the Manufacturers in the first instance. 


WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 
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of CORONA FOUR and come to the decision 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 

The same facts that convinced them will be sent 
to you if you will write to 


S the address below. You cer- A marvel of modern com- 

— : : t i design. Stan- 
= tainly ought to know all Fate fee ee ar 

— about CORONA FOUR be- Ten-inch ca riage. Twelve- 
ee . yard, two-colour ribbon. 

= fore you buy a typewriter. Stencilling device. Quiet. 

a ae Jisible writing. Makes 

= The CORONA FOUR learning to type an one 
= Booklet will be sent to matter. 

—~w f a ‘ ‘ Deferred Payments can 
= you free on request. be arranged, «f desired. 

S co 

— 

S RONA 

SS “¥ . 

S The Personal Writing Machine 


The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd. 3 Aldwych House, London 
Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
and 51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 
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THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., 


Armourer Mills, 88, Deansgat 95, New Bond Street, 
Birmingham. 3g “ London, W. : 








Two Sizes 


of Lanchester Cars are built: A 40 h.p. 
6-cylinder Car with wheelbase of 
I1ft. 9ins., or 12ft. 6ins., optional with- 
out extra charge; and a 2/ h.p. 6-cylinder 
Car designed on similar lines. A full 
range of open and closed Bodies is avail- 
able for each model, and we shall be 
pleased to arrange trial runs at any time. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


Manchester. 


Pre-eminent among the 


LTD., 


been World-famous for nearly Thirty years. 

It provides the real answer to Luxurious and 

Safe motoring. Luxurious because Lanchester 
coachwork is constructed and finished in such a manner 
that it cannot be anything but luxurious. Safe because 
the Lanchester chassis is designed and built on the sure 
foundation of accurate knowledge of Automobile 
Engineering. Lanchester Cars are representative of the 
oldest experience in the British Motor Industry, and in 
their characteristic high standard of quality lies the reason 
for the great confidence with which they are regarded 
by the Motoring World. To own a “ Lanchester" is to 
enjoy the best that motoring has to offer. 


A COMBINATION for which Lanchester Cars have 


We shall be glad to forward 
Illustrated Catalogues on demand. 


Finest 


World’s 








A Combination of Distinctive Coach- 
work and advanced Engineering. 


Lalu 


Cars 
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other hand, the tail lamp is intended to safeguard traffic which 
is temporarily stationary, the cyclist need not be burdened with 
one, as his compact machine is easily lifted clean off the road 
when it is at rest. In practice, the tail lamp serves both purposes ; 
and the cyclist’s claim to total exemption will not hold water for 
a minute. If any road user is to carry a rear warning at night, 
the cyclist must do so. " 


* * 


It does not follow that the warning must be a lamp. There 
are probably less than a hundred cars carrying oil tail lamps on 
British roads to-day—an eloquent witness to the tiresomeness 
of such articles. The cyclist cannot be asked to utilise electricity. 
He is often quite a poor man; the housing shortage drives 
thousands of weary labourers to face an unwelcome ride to and 
from work, and such deserve every possible consideration. But 
the reflex mirror is a most attractive alternative. It is so cheap 
that the Road Board could afford to present one to every cyclist. 
Its first cost is its last cost. It functions permanently, whereas 
a lamp may go out without the rider’s knowledge. It does not 
show up as well as a lamp, but the best patterns are sufficiently 
visible at all reasonable ranges and angles. The cyclist’s argu- 
ment that its adoption would lead to an increase in reckless 
driving and night speeds is based on ignorance, for the motorist 
would still have to remain on the gui vive for unlit obstacleg— 
pedestrians for example. White marks on the rear mudguards— 
discs, bars or diamonds—have been suggested as an alternative, 
but are less efficient. The most convincing argument for some 
such expedient is that the majority of cyclists are in favour of it. 
This statement needs elucidation. Cyclists form a fluid body. 
Eight out of ten people who are cyclists to-day will become 
motorists to-morrow ; and the motoring cyclists have no illusions on 
this subject. A single drive on a wet night, with the car windows 
rain-dabbled and the light from shops, lamp posts and vehicles 
reflected off wet tar paving in every direction, shows any sane 
driver how excellently the average cyclist’s presence on the road 
is camouflaged until he adopts some form of rear warning. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


SLIGHTLY better feeling is perceptible, but on the 
whole, selling orders have predominated over purchases. 
The fact that the new Chilean 6 per cent. Bonds 
which were immediately subscribed four times over, before the 
general public had a look in, are obtainable at so small a premium 
as 2s. 6d.—i.e., £94 2s. 6d. per £100, indicates that investment 
funds are not so plentiful as might be inferred from some of the 
big oversubscriptions. It requires no great gift of prophecy 
to affirm that these Bonds are bound to go to 98 or thereabouts. 
There has been quite a shake-out in Courtaulds and rubber shares, 
and the two are more related in a market sense than appears 
at sight, the same class of speculator having had positions 
open in each. It is this type of person who has been frightened 
out of rubber shares ; understanding rubber shareholders are 
sitting tight and sending in orders to buy at low markings, 
which, I can state from experience, cannot always be carried 
out, there being no sellers at the lower prices. A bear account 
is being built up, and the American tyre manufacturers, whose 
shares have more than doubled in price since the cost of rubber 
has gone up, and who by no means desire a fall in price, need not 
be apprehensive. The most pronounced fall has been in spot 
rubber, and it is noteworthy that the difference between spot 
rubber and future deliveries has disappeared, it being possible 
to sell rubber for delivery April to June at 2s. 9d. per Ib. As 
this leaves from 1s. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. profit, investors in rubber 
shares should be receiving some remarkably good dividends 
during the next year or two. 
: * * 

In 1911 the 7 per cent. preferred shares of the Cockshutt 
Plow Company, a Canadian concern, were introduced on to the 
London market. As is usually the case with investments 
placed in this manner by the modern school of Canadian financiers 
holders have had severe losses, and have received only three 
years’ full dividends since its inception. The shares, which 
last year were as low as 27, have, however, been rising of late 
and are now quoted at about 50. The explanation is forthcoming 
in the Canadian papers, which report that this company has 
shared in the orders given by the Russian Government to 
American manufacturers for motor tractors and ploughs to the 
value of $6,000,000. The order given to the Cockshutt Plow 
Company is stated to be for about 3,000 ploughs with spare 
parts and equipment of a value of $225,000, while the Inter- 
national Harvester’s works at Hamilton, Ontario, have received 


a 


a still larger order tc the value of $500,000. The largest order 
of all, it is stated, was given to the Ford Motor Company, and 
represents the biggest single order for tractors ever placed. |, 
is understood that the manufacturers receive about one-third 
of the value of the order in cash, and that good terms for the 
balance have been arranged through the Chase National Bank 
of New York, who are the financial agents for the Soviet com. 
mercial organisations. This is the sort of propaganda from 
Moscow that even the American Government welcomes, and it 
is a pity that our own Government does not do more to encourage 
it. There are thousands of agricultural implement workers in 
Lincoln and Gainsborough who would infinitely prefer this sort 
of propaganda to the other kind. 


* * * 


It is interesting to compare the rates at which British and 
American municipalities can raise capital. The former, as 
exemplified by the recent Hull issue of 5 per cent. stock at par, 
can secure capital at a yield to the investor of 5 per cent. Ip 
the United States the standard rate at the moment is £4 8s. per 
cent., recent loans having been of the 4} per cent. type, and the 
present quotation being a point or so above par. The highest 
yield among the big cities is afforded by Los Angeles, which last 
month issued $14,825,000 of 4} per cent. and 4} per cent. 
Bonds maturing at varying dates from 1926 to 1965 and offered 
at a price yielding from 4.1 to 4.5 per cent. Canadian cities and 
provinces can secure money more cheaply in New York than 
English counties and cities can in London. Last month Ontario 
raised $21,000,000 in New York, at a price yielding from 4.6 to 
4.9 per cent., according to date of redemption. 

+ * * 

According to the Central European Observer Rumanian 
political circles are much occupied with the proposed journey 
of the Finance Minister, M. Vintila Bratianu, to Paris and other 
Western European capitals. The Press considers it obvious 
that the main object of the journey is to adjust the foreign 
debt and to obtain a foreign loan. It is considered that the 
Finance Minister is not particularly satisfied with the recent 
agreement concluded by the Rumanian Ministers in Paris and 
London, and that he wishes for some amendments. There are 
rumours that in order to smooth matters the Minister is willing 
to modify the regulations governing the participation of foreign 
capital in Rumania, in connection with which it is known that 
that country has incurred the hostility of both Standard Oil 
and the Shell-Royal-Dutch group. The extraordinary thing 
about the whole matter is that the Rumanian Press considers 
it likely that a Rumanian loan may be floated in France and 
perhaps Italy. It would be humorous if immediately after a 
debt settlement with the latter country, and some time prior 
to a settlement with France, either were to lend the money it 
owes us to Rumania. France has already made one Rumanian 
loan, and Italy one to Poland. A. Emi. Davies. 
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The Spinet House 
enjoys a reputation 
of 150 years. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





The Annual General Meeting of shareholders of the National Pro- 
yincial Bank, Limited, was held on the 28th inst. Sir Felix Schuster, 
Bart. presiding, said: Our deposits, like those of other banks have, 
during part of the year, been at a somewhat lower level than those of 
the corresponding period last year and now stand at {252,700,000 
compared with £255,000,000 a year ago. Acceptances, endorse- 
ments, etc., also show a decrease, and are reduced from {12,900,000 
to about £10,000,000. On the other hand, cash, together with un- 
cleared cheques and money at call show no diminution and stand 
together at £56,540,000 against £56,420, ooo in 1924. Bills discounted 
are reduced by {1,200,000 and investments by {3,600,000 ; but ad- 
yances to customers have increased by {2,374,000 and stand at 
{133,600,000, evidence of increase in the volume of busness and of 
our desire to meet all legitimate trade requirements of our customers. 
What is not apparent from the accounts is the very satisfactory 

of our rene generally and the large increase in the number 
of accounts both in this country and abroad. Bank premises have 
increased by {170,000 and stand at £42450,000- We have, during 
the year, opened 16 new branches and agencies increasing the total 
number of offices to 1,132, and while owing to the ever-increasing 
scale of charges we cannot expect a very rapid return from new branches 
and proceed somewhat cautiously in this direction, yet we maintain 
the policy of the Bank to be represented in important centres and to 
afford our customers all reasonable facilities in this respect. In 
addition to the sum which we allocate to Premises Account at the end 
of the year, a certain percentage is written down automatically, and 
the actual value of our premises must be very largely in excess of the 
amount at which they stand in our books. You will have noticed 
that we allocate to this account the sum of £100,000, the same as last 


ar. 
We put to Contingencies {200,000 or {100,000 more, and to the 
Pension Fund £150,000, an increase of {50,000 over last year. We 
feel sure our policy in that direction is approved by the Shareholders. 

Having provided these various increased allocations we come to an 
item in which Shareholders generally take special interest, and that is 
the dividend, and we are glad to be able to come to the conclusion 
that we could with confidence restore the dividend to the pre-war 
level of 18 per cent. per annum, as had been our consistent hope once 
we had a Reserve Fund equal to our capital. 

On reflection you will agree that this step implies more than would 
appear from the mere statement. In 1913, the last year for which a 
dividend of 18 per cent. was paid, the capital of the Bank was 
£3,000,000, the Reserve Fund {2,000,000, the number of offices 434, 
the deposits {67,800,000. Now you have a paid-up capital of 
{9,480,000, a Reserve Fund equal to that amount, 1,130 offices, and 

its amounting to nearly {253,000,000. In addition you have a 
carry forward of {917,000 compared with £92,000. eee 

You will appreciate how the distribution of a similar rate of dividend 
on these vastly augmented figures must throw on your management 
and on your Board greatly increased work and responsibility, and I 
should like in this connection to pay a tribute to the untiring energy, 
zeal, and devotion to your interests of our Chief General Manager, 
the General Managers, Managers and of a staff of proved loyalty with 
whom we stand on the best of terms. Through their united efforts 
alone could the results have been obtained, which we are able to place 
before you. 

Our affliated Banks have done well. 

THE TRADE RETURNS. 

Last year did not quite carry out the promise of improved trade 
with which it began. Home trade has shown signs of a considerable 
activity and purchasing power. It is when we look at the foreign 
trade that a certain feeling of disappointment makes itself manifest. 
The total figures show a slight increase amounting to £32,000,000, but 
while imports have risen by {45,000,000, the total exports have 
declined S £13,000,000, and the excess of imports amounts to the 
unprecedented figure of £395,000,000. 

As regards the decrease in exports a great part is accounted for by 
coal, and while there are decreases in certain other articles there are 
increases in numbers of them, and at the end of the year there were 
further signs of improvement. 

Summing up the whole position of our foreign trade for the past 
year, I cannot think that there is any reason for the somewhat pessi- 
mistic utterances, to which it has given rise in certain quarters. On 
the contrary the latest indications show that there is a far more hope- 
ful spirit abroad, and that our trade is not only holding its own, but 
shows fair promise of considerable improvement. 

An influential Governmental Committee on Industry and Trade, of 
which one of our colleagues, Sir Arthur Balfour, is the chairman, and 
another, Sir Harry Goschen, a member, have been hard at work for 
Some considerable time, and last year they published a volume, 
which is full of interest and information. I would draw your attention 
especially to the Introduction, which everybody should read who 
wishes to have a clear view of the situation. A further volume is 
expected immediately, and I only hope that its publication will be 
studied as carefully at home as it is sure to be abroad. 

GoLtD AND CURRENCY. 

Our return to the gold standard took place sooner than many 
expected, but at the right moment, and the results have shown that 
itwas not a rash step, and that we were prepared and equipped for it. 

is not a banking question alone. It is not in the interests of the 

that we have advocated and supported it. It is in the interests 

of the whole trade of the country and of the community. In fact it is 
sential to trade. 

After a very brief period of unavoidable slight dislocation, our 


prices have been restored to world level; we can compete on equal 
terms, we can secure raw materials and food at the lowest prices. An 
element of uncertainty has been removed for our traders and for 
those who wish to trade with us. 

The pound sterling has once more regained its position as a standard 
of value all over the world, and I doubt not that our position as a 
financial centre must ultimately tend to lower, and not, as has been 
stated, to raise rates for money in our markets, whilst the action of the 
—: Rate supplies a useful check against over-trading and over- 
lending. 

Until the end of last century, when the South African war broke out, 
we were the cheapest money market in the world. This is now cer- 
tainly the case as regards Europe, and from enquiries I have made, I 
find that even in the United States, the average rates last year at 
which accommodation was granted by Bankers to trade were not 
materially lower than those prevailing in this country, while for long- 
dated loans, debentures, and bond issues, the rates, which great 
industrial undertakings had to pay, were actually somewhat higher 
than in this market. Thus the contention that the reintroduction 
of the gold standard has done injury to our trade through money being 
dearer than in competing countries falls to the ground. 

One point in our currency policy still remains to be settled, and 
that is the amount of the Fiduciary Issue. I hope no time will 
be lost in removing this outstanding question. So far our successive 
Governments have given their adhesion as regards the currency 
notes to the recommendation of the Cunlifie Report, and acted 
accordingly, and there is not much fear that any Government we 
are likely to have will depart from that policy. Yet technically it is 
within the power of Government to alter the volume of currency 
notes at will. This is a power that no Government should possess. 
In accordance with the Bank Charter Act of 1844, the Government 
of the day had no voice in currency matters. These must be 
settled independently and once for all, and the sooner last year's 
report of the ‘“‘ Committee on the Currency and Bank of England 
Note Issues’ is acted upon in this respect, as it was in regard to 
the resumption of specie payments, the better it will be. A definite 
limit will a on the Fiduciary Issue. The Treasury Note Issue 
wil! be transferred to the Bank of England, and we shall have only 
Bank of England notes in circulation. For this purpose legislation 
is necessary. Delicate questions between the Government and the 
Bank have to be settled, and some time will be required to arrange 
for the printing of such notes. The Committee in question has 
seg ee that the experience necessary to settle the amount of 
the Fiduciary Issue will have been obtained two years after the 
restoration of the free gold market, which would be about the middle 
of next year. 

FOREIGN LOANS. 

Another step connected with the restoration of the gold standard 
is the removal of the embargo on the issue of foreign loans, a step 
of great importance as regards our position in the international 
money market, which was urgently called for, especially as the 
prohibition had proved in a great measure ineffective. Loans issued 
in New York rapidly found their way over here, while, as I mentioned 
before, the United States reaped the advantages resulting from such 
issues, and there can be little doubt that these lead directly and 
indirectly to an increased demand for goods from the lending 
country, to increased production and increased employment. Further, 
the holding by this country of investments having an international 
market is most useful in checking adverse movements in the 
exchanges, and they play an important part in international trans- 
actions, and in a measure replace gold shipments, which they tend 
to prevent. The benefit of large holdings of American securities 
proved of the highest value during the war, and it is difficult to 
conceive how we could have obtained our supplies from the United 
States without such holdings. 

Economy. 

The National Accounts for the year do not so far present a very 
pleasing aspect, and I fear the hope of a substantial reduction of 
taxation so urgently needed for our industries must once more be 
deferred. We are glad to note the determined effort of the Govern- 
ment to effect economies in public expenditure, but these can go 
only up to a certain point; the efficiency of the services must be 
maintained. Local authorities can and should do a great deal. 
But it seems to me that whatever Government can accomplish in 
this direction—and it is most desirable that they should persevere— 
will be of little avail if they are not supported by the public and 
their example followed. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

During the course of the discussion which followed several share- 
holders congratulated the board and the management upon the 
extremely satisfactory report which had been submitted and also 
upon the restoration of the pre-war rate of dividend. In view of 
the very strong position of the bank, it was also urged that the 
directors should take into consideration a still further increase in 
the rate of dividend. 

The Chairman, in reply, thanked the shareholders for the expressions 
of appreciation which had fallen from them, and said that if the 
bank reached a position when they could safely recommend an 
increased dividend they would, of course, do so, but before that 
time came he could assure them that the board would persevere 
in safeguarding the property of the shareholders as far as they 
possibly could. (Applause.) 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
on Tuesday, January 26th, 1926. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Right Hon. R. McKenna, said : 

Our return to the gold standard is the outstanding financial event 
of the year, yet the final step was taken without noticeable disturbance, 
and our ability to recover and hold a free gold market has been firmly 
established. Precautionary arrangements were made in order to meet 
the possibility of an excessive demand upon our stock of gold, but not- 
withstanding some loss no occasion has arisen for making use of the 
facilities obtained in the United States. On the other hand, we must 
recognise that the transition to gold seriously impaired our export 
trade. 
value of sterling but had no immediate and proportionate effect in 


Financia] measures were adopted which raised the exchange 


lowering our internal prices. For evidence of the effect on our foreign 
commerce we have only to look at the official returns, which for several 
months showed an exceptionally large unfavourable balance. But this 
impediment to our export trade is fast disappearing. Since last spring 
the price level in England relative to other countries has fallen con- 
siderably, and the over-valuation of the pound sterling has ceased to 
be an important factor in our foreign trade. 

The immediate question of interest to this country is the effect of 
the return to gold upon British trade and employment. But we cannot 
measure the results of the change without first examining the influence 
of financial policy during those years when our monetary system 
worked independently of gold. Since 1920 our trade has been con- 
tinuously depressed. This is generally attributed to one or more of 
the following causes: first, that much of our plant in the heavy 
industries is out of date and our organisation defective; secondly, 
that there is a superabundance in the world’s supply of those com- 
modities which we usually export; thirdly, that wage costs are too 
high, more particularly in some of the sheltered industries; next, 
that the burden of taxation, both national and local, throws a charge 
upon industry which handicaps us in competition for foreign markets ; 
and lastly, that the unsettlement of Europe has gravely restricted the 
purchasing power of many of our customers. 


OBSTACLES TO TRADE RECOVERY. 


Undoubtedly these factors, to the extent that they exist, are serious 
obstructions to trade, and no effort should be spared to remove them. 
But it will be observed that all of them have been operative throughout 
the period since the war, and that neither individually nor collectively 
could they afford an explanation of the great fluctuations in unem- 
ployment we have recently experienced. Is there then any other 
And 
what is the explanation of the wide variations in employment in com- 
paratively short periods of time ? 
about the matter, and in dealing with any country but our own we 


contributory cause of this long-continued trade depression ? 


There is in truth no mystery 


should not have the slightest difficulty in forming a right judgment. 
Since 1920 a policy of deflation has been pursued with varying degrees 


of intensity, and it is important for us to see what this means in its 
effect upon trade. 

In the ordinary course heavy trade losses and considerable unem- 
ployment will ensue, but when the effort to deflate is suspended trade 
will soon begin to revive. 


If the deflation be long-continued, however, 





its effect will show itself particularly in a lower scale of production, 
A further decline of the price level will then be arrested by the higher 
cost of manufacture, and the exceptional degree of unemployment 
will persist. This has been our experience during the last five years, 
when our monetary policy was governed by the declared determination 
to return to the gold standard at the earliest practicable moment, 
It is idle now to discuss whether the object in view was worth the 
price we have had to pay for it. Let us be content that the goal has 
been reached; and let us rest in the hope, for which there is good 
foundation, that we may reap the reward in the future. 

I turn now to the future and am at once confronted with the fact 
that monetary policy has no longer the same free play. The movement 
of gold is once again playing a dominating part, and though its infiu. 
ence may still to some extent be mitigated by policy, in the long run 
the purchase or sale of gold by the Bank of England must be the con. 
trolling factor in the expansion or limitation of credit. The important 
question for us to consider therefore is whether it is probable that we 
shall have to maintain high money rates and continue artificially to 
restrict credit in order to conserve our existing stock of gold, or 
whether the circumstances are such that we may reasonably expect 
gold to flow into the Bank of England without any effort on our part 
to attract it. The answer to this question must clearly depend upon 
whether the world’s annual output is in excess of the normal demand. 


FUTURE GOLD MOVEMENTS. 


Gold may be bought either because it is wanted or because the 
buyer has it thrust upon him. I describe as normal the demand for 
gold by those who want it. They may need it for purposes of 
currency or hoarding, or as material to be used in manufacture and art, 
This normal demand is subject to considerable fluctuations. But in 
view of the increasing output of the mines, the existing surplus in 
America, and possible economies in the use of gold by central banks, I 
think it reasonable to anticipate that for some time there will be an 
excess supply which will have to be absorbed by the United States 
and England. 

In this case part of the surplus will become the basis of additional 
credit in this country and will stimulate trade and production here as 
it has done hitherto in America. If the surplus is larger than is 
required for the needs of a healthy expansion, inflation will ensue 
unless steps are taken by the Bank of England to prevent it. To the 
extent however that the incoming gold was of American origin the 
movement could be easily arrested by action on the part of the British 
Treasury. The exchange could be prevented from reaching gold 
import point by the purchase of dollars, to be utilised at the Treasury's 
option either in advance payment of instalments of the American debt 
or in the accumulation of United States Government Bonds. This 
operation would involve little or no loss of interest to the British tax- 
payer and would have the added advantage of safeguarding the position 
of the Bank of England. Any proposal to apply surplus gold to per- 
manent use in this country, such as additional backing to currency 
notes, would be an unnecessary and costly proceeding, and should, I 
think, be rejected, having regard to the heavy burden of existing 
taxation. 

It is not unusual for writers on the present day condition of England 


to discover signs that the productive capacity of our country in com- 
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petition with other nations has passed its zenith. I confess, however, 
that I do not share their opinion. Through all these years of trade 
depression we have still been the greatest exporters of manufactured 
goods in the world. Our trade has had to struggle against adverse 
conditions, but its vitality has not yet been seriously impaired. If 
these adverse conditions were all of a permanent nature there might 
But I do not think this 
isthe case. There is always room for improvement, and I believe the 
years of depression have been a testing time for us and a warning to 
put our house in order. The exceptional depression has been largely 
due to temporary financial conditions, and for the reasons I have given, 
[have strong hopes that these are now coming to an end. 


be some ground for anxiety about the future. 


MIDLAND BANK FIGURES. 

Paid-up Capital now amounts to {12,665,384, am increase of 
{688,561 108. as compared with a year ago, almost the whole of the 
increase being due to the issue of new {1 shares at the price of {2 per 
sare. In accordance with custom the whole of the premium has 
been credited to the Reserve Fund, which also now stands at 
12,665,384. Current, Deposit and other Accounts amounted to 
{348,682,135, Showing a decline of 7 millions in comparison with 
December 31st, 1924. Owing to the withdrawal of gold from the Bank 
of England the cash basis of all the banks has been reduced, and this 
reduction, in the ordinary working of the banking system, has been 
followed by a decline in the total of bank deposits. Acceptances and 
engagements on account of customers amounted to {35,747,790 as 
compared with {39,203,319 twelve months earlier. Acceptances 
alone were nearly 2 millions higher ; engagements, on the other hand, 
largely owing to the shrinkage in the volume of forward exchange 
business which accompanies greater currency stability, were nearly 
5} millions lower, Coin, bank and currency notes and balances 
with the Bank of England amounted to /53,590,604, showing a ratio 
of cash to deposits of 15.4 per cent. Balances with and cheques in 
course of collection on, other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 
were slightly lower at {£17,026,057, while money at call and short 
notice, at {18,679,349, was 1} millions higher. 
together are equal to 25.6 per cent. of our deposits, which I think you 


These three items 


will agree indicates a position of unrivalled liquidity of resources. In- 
vestments stand at {34,791,276, nearly 8 millions less than a year 
previously. The great bulk of these are short-dated Government 
securities and all are valued in our books at or below market price. 
Bills discounted are 9 millions lower at £41,888,022, the reduction on 
this account being in part compensated for by an increase of over 6 
millions in advances to customers and other accounts, the total of 
which now reaches {196,747,548, the highest figure recorded in any 
annual balance-sheet of the Bank. Believing that it is the function of 
the modern commercial bank to assist trade and industry to the 
maximum extent possible, within the limits of prudent banking, we 
have not hesitated to sell investments and use the proceeds in advances. 
Bank premises are entered at £6,637,169. During the year we opened 
57 new branches, raising the number of offices in England and Wales 
to 1,857, 

You will have noticed that the upward trend in net profits has con- 
tinued. The figure for the year is {2,522,469, which with the amount 
brought in from the preceding year, £801,467, makes a total of 
43,323,936 for allocation. The dividend of 18 per cent. absorbs 
£1,760,770. We have increased the sum appropriated to bank 
Premises redemption fund to £600,000, a course which has been 
deemed expedient in view of the recent expansion of our building 
Programme, The remaining appropriation is to the Officers’ Pension 
Pund, which receives £150,000, and the balance of undivided profits 
to be carried forward is £813,166. 

The Report was adopted, and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the above Bank 
was held on Thursday, the 28th inst., at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.C. Mr. Walter Leaf (the Chairman) presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said the year under review had seen the return of 
our financia] system to the gold standard, and the removal of the 
embargo upon the issue of foreign loans in London. The return to the 
gold standard did not seem to have produced any of the disastrous 
effects prophesied by the opponents of it. The deflationary effect 
had been very slight, if any. In particular, it had been followed, 
not by the great increase of unemployment predicted, but by a steady 
and marked decrease. It had undoubtedly steadied trade, and had 
given confidence in all cases where the forward course of exchange 
formed an important element in the placing of trade contracts. The 
return to gold had made possible the removal of the embargo on 
foreign loans, for the course of exchanges now controlled, or is con- 
trolled by, the course of the Bank Rate. The return to circumstances 
we used to consider normal, when the Bank Rate automatically con- 
trolled the market, was linked with the whole foundation of our cur- 
rency system, and it was certain that some fundamental changes must 
be made in this before the financial position of the country could be 
considered satisfactory. The problem of the note issue, on which all 
our banking was founded, was now acute and had to be solved within 
the next two years. 


TRANSFER OF Note IssUE TO THE BANK. 

Proceeding, the Chairman gave an historic review of our monetary 
system since the passing of the Bank Charter Act in 1844, under which 
the country had been financially controlled, leading up to the position 
in August, 1914, when, he explained, by another Act of Parliament the 
whole foundation of our currency and banking system was revolution- 
ised at a stroke. The monopoly of the issue of notes was abolished, 
the power of inflation or deflation was placed without any limit what- 
ever in the hands of the Treasury—in other words, in the hands of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being. Parliament had 
surrendered all control to him. Parliament had, in fact, deliberately 
created a dictator and must stand by the consequences of its action. 
Such a dictatorship, however laudably expressed, could only be 
justified by the exigencies of a state of war. It was high time that 
Parliament should resume command, and so legislate as to bring the 
control of the currency under some recognised system. Indeed, it 
was officially and publicly recognised that the time was at hand when 
the issue of currency notes ought to be handed over, under conditions 
to be agreed, to the Bank of England. The date at which the present 
system ought to be wound up had been provisionally fixed at the end 
of 1927. He urged that there should be no hard and fast limit for 
the fiduciary issue. This had been tried and had proved a failure. 


CREDIT AND THE BANKS. 

Proceeding, the Chairman referred to certain glaring fallacies which 
had been given wide currency of late for political ends. He had seen 
the phrase “ the banks are the arbiters of commerce" made the 
text of some fantastic theorising. He was amused that it had been 
attributed to himself, but no chapter and text were given. He not 
only disavowed the statement, but added that, in the sense in which 
it was meant to be taken, it was pernicious nonsense. The only arbiter 
of commerce, in the financial sense, was the power which controlled 
the issue of currency. The only creator of credit was the Government 
which had the power of issuing legal tender. The banks had no power 
whatever in the fixing of the Bank Rate of interest, and to be the 
“ arbiter of commerce "’ was a duty too high for any but the responsible 
Government of the country. The whole function of credit—creation, 
restriction, or inflation was in the hands of the Government. All 
that was left to the banks was the function of distributing the credit 
thus created and placed in their hands by their customers who obtained 
it from the Government. 

BANKING PROFITs. 

Finally, the Chairman said that the past year had been a good one 
for banking profits. Their affiliated Ulster Bank had shown the largest 
profits it had ever made. He could not refrain from congratulating 
them, and the Westminster Bank itself, on the relaxation of political 
tension between the Free State and Northern Ireland. 

Generally speaking, the deposits in the large banks had been very 
steady. Their own differed only by about one-half per cent. of the 
total from those of twelve months ago. On the other hand, their 
advances to customers, the most profitable employment of their funds, 
were about {4.5 millions larger, and the percentage of deposits had 
risen to 46.3, the money for the purpose having been found by the 
sale of over {6 millions of their investments. 

He then referred in detail to the allocation of the Bank's profits, 

(Continued on next page.) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK MEETING—continued. 
specially referring to the {200,000 placed to the Pension Fund—not 
more, he added, than was required in the Bank's progressive effort to 
support in an actuarial sense the additional burden they were laying 
on their successors. 

In conclusion, the Chairman made reference to the proposal (subject 
to the necessary powers being given) to allot to holders of {20 shares 
on the register on February 11th next one fully paid {1 share (ranking 
for dividend with the existing {1 shares as from December 31st, 1925) 
in respect of every five {20 shares held ; and to make in the case of 
fractions a payment of ros. (free of income tax) in respect of each 
fraction of one-fifth of a {1 share; also to add to the Reserve Fund 
a sum equal to the nominal capital of the shares to be allotted. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and other formal business 
transacted. 

At the close of the above meeting an Extraordinary General Meeting 
was held to pass a resolution enabling the directors to make the 
proposed distribution of shares. 

The resolution was carried. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £60,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,900,000 

“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 

















Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 














TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, end includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEREL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A. ;_ Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons. 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff. 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women _ students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STRERT, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. rst year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITIN G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxkER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. ~ 




















UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roberts, 5 High Holborn, ‘ 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas 








All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 























LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDon. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ THE YOUTH OF MILToy» 
will be given by Professor GEORGE GORDON, M.A, (Merton 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford) a 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.c. t) on 
TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY oTu, 16TH, and 23RD, at 5.30 p.m, At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambent 
D.Lit., M.A. (Quain Professor of English Language and Literature 
in the University). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES on 
** PSYCHO-ANALYSIS IN THE SERVICE OF EDUCATION,” 
will be given by Miss BarBaraA Low, B.A. 
(author of “ An Outline of the Freudian Theory,” etc., Member of The British Psycho 
Analytical Society, Late Training College Lecturer), 
on Tuesdays, 6 p.m. beginning Tuesday, February 16th, at the Crnrrar Loypoy 
Y.M.C.A. BUILDINGS, ToTTENHAM CourRT ROAD, W.C. 1. 
Fee for Course, tos. 6d. 
Applications for Tickets to Miss Mary Davis, 13 Guilford Street, W.c. 1, 

















PesRvany 2nD.—London University L.P. Public eeting, 
Essex Hall. 8 p.m. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
OF GLASGOW 


UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer in the 
Department of Logic and Metaphysics. Salary {600 increasing by 
{20 per annum to £700. Applications should be lodged not later 
than February 24th, 1926, with the SECRETARY, University Court, 
The University, Glasgow, who will on request forward further particu. 
lars. 

January, 1926. 





SCHOOLS 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: THEopoRA E. CLARK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estner Case, M.A, (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterprooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (Loudon). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YFARS OF AGR. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as as 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepata 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior Schod 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


T ° 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
LVI “Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmis, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 

















SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age 

The teaching is largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHorts and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 

LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rrrAlbert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4ash. 


Se 


TO OUR READERS.—This week’s issue of THe New 
STATESMAN includes as a Supplement the third of a Series 
of Pencil Sketches of Leading Personalities by “LOW. 
Arrangements have been made to meet the extra demand 
for the paper which is anticipated, but any reader failing 
to obtain a copy of this or any subsequent issue is as 
to send 7d. to the Publisher, address as below. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 














One Year - . - - Ws. Od. 
Six Months - - - - 15s. 0d. 
Three Months - - - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





eo 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 1 


4 weeks. 
9. 








REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. rt. 


the 


17 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
T Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and epepotanet Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, es - one, night rters. 
pedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 4s. 6d. per night. li tariff on application. 
Teegrams: “* Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 








QURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exus. 





SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 

the island. —Mrs. Wywne, Godshill Park. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 





Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms. Wire- 

less.—Mrs. H. Rocrers. (Cookery Diploma.) 

INDHEAD, SURREY.—PUNCHBOWL INN (Temperance). 
H Comfortable board residence, large garden, tennis, near to common. Good 


winter quarters. Terms moderate. Proprietress: Miss KENNEDY. 





LITERARY 


UTHORS invited forward Novels, Poems, Stories. Tales for 

fi Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—-Messrs. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 

Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Noreadingfees. Typewriting unessential. 
1898. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stonies. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





yet BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write OsnorRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





OOKS.—Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., 
pub. £3 3s.; The Parson’s Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, 
{3 38.; Weininger, Sex and Character, 1906, 258. ; ilde’s A Woman 
dNo Importance, 1903, 21s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, £9 98. ; Mead’s Thrice Greatest 
Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 38. ; Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s. ; Milton's 
Peetical Works, first folio edition, 1695, £9 98.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., 
pub. 258.; The Beggar’s Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 7s. 6d ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, ‘‘ Cacrieon ” Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 5s., pub. {9 98. ; Cook 
25 Great Houses of France, {3 38.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rous- 
wau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 243., pub. £3 3s. ; 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trams. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248s.; Von Hugel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 303.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s. ; 
Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 23.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th 
Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
1925, {2 2s.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s., 
Burton's Il Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s. ; Dicken’s Sketches 
by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108., Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour 
aod Phiz. ist Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 
jvols., 258.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; Perrin’s British Flowerin 
Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of 
the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, 
& 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s 
Fan, The Story of a Young Girl’s Life, 3 vols., 1892; Hudson's, The Purple Land 
thet England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, Hudson’s Naturalist in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days 
_omeoale, 1893.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming- 





TO BE LET 


OUNTRY SCHOOL, Chiltern Hills, 600 ft. high, available for a 
small Summer School during August. About 50 beds and camping ground. 
Tennis courts and cricket.—Apply, THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Bucks. 

JEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 

+*% nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 

constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948, 











ELSIZE PARK.—Unfurnished Rooms, 2 minutes Tube Station, 


to let from 25/- per week. Constant hot water, meals as required, excellent 





Load oe 161, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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R EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Soest re the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
es desired.— NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





R00KS.—story of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vois., 42s., cost £3 128., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., {5 55., 
Wheatley’ £9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. ; 
s on, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symonds Ben- 
‘ 2 vols. First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parte com- 
iz 6 Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s. ; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
lbss-s3,, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc, 33, vols., {12; Blake's 
ilius Gray’s , 1922, £10, cost {15; Newgate lendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
. £4 5 ae 167 vols., “yg Ry Hydrotaphia, 
Burial, ’ 1658, rare, ; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine 
Rare} > — =] 5 » £5 » 


{ 
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3 38. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Librasies 
of books purchased for cash.—_ HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
Bright Street, Birmingham. _ : “ 











Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
1s. od. per line per insertion (a line a verages about nine words). 
Series Rates: per line per insertion 1s, 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. 
for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. Box Numbers should 
include one line for the office address. 





MEETINGS, CON- 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 























Your Spine is an Index 





to Your Health: Science has proved 


: that 









most diseases 
— qoutes i are of Spinal origin. 
which afflict 


humanity are directly 
due to slight displace- 
ment of the spine. The 
effect is an undue 
pressure on the deli- 
cate nerves at their 
spinal exit, and a con- 
sequent obstruction of 
the free flow of blood 
to every part or organ 
of the human body. 

Thus a slight spinal 
maladjustment at the 
back of your neck may 
be the cause of your 
headache or indiges- 
tion. Similar causes 
may account for your 
neuritis, sciatica, lum- 
bago, nervousness, or 
other troubles. 

Such ailments yield 
readily to treatment by 
Osteopathy, which 


STOMACH 
PANCREAS 
SPLEEN 

\ KIDNEYS 

\\ SMALL BOWEL 
* LARGE BOWEL 





By referring to the above illustration yo 


scientifically re-adjusts 
the spine into correet 
alignment and releases 


u 
will see near the lower end a_ magnified 
illustration of a normal and a pinched nerve. 


“ Fig. 1 shows a nerve in perfect health, per- 
the nerves from_un- tforming its function as nature remied. 
natural pressure. Have 5 Me 2 —— a nerve impinged, and Ge flow 

r spi in :of vital energy obstructed. ig. 3 shows a; 
= pine examined i displaced vertebra. Note the open spinal: 


and adjusted. 

The treatment is abso- 
lutely painless, and does 
not entail the use of cram, eoceses 

ical instruments, elec- " P 
riety, » masenee. = Ss Consultations free from 10 to I daily. 
Write or call, or "phone Mayfair 1295, for particulars of Osteopathic 
treatment by a fully qualified Osteopath. 


E. S G, 
235 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


(Fifth Floor—Lift.) 


: weakness and disease. 








+ window, which means health, and the closed: 
‘spinal window, which means a pinched nerve, : 
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THE 


LONDON LIF 


Association Limited 





with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 





New Life Business (nett) 


1923 £1,625,000 
1924 £1,880,000 


1925 £2,450,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is obtained at prac- 
tically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied and recommend their friends 
to join us. We claim to hold the record for economy in management expenses 
and to give the best terms for life assurance. 


Let us send you quotations; they will cost you nothing and may be the means 
of saving money. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 
Temporary Address during rebuilding: 
Mansion House Street, 


tay 4 
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